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THE ADVENTURES OF FERGUS FERGUESSON. 


BY THE HEPPNER GAZETTE MAN. 


There is but one esthetic bach. camp in the Hepp- 
ner hills. The walls thereof are tastefully pa- 
pered, and ornamented with patent medicine chro- 
mos, Christmas cards, Indian ictas and evergreens. 
A center-piece on the ceiling consists of a pro- 
fusely decorated cowboy hat, that at one time be- 
longed to Fergus Ferguesson. This was his real name, 
and his identity is hereby vouched for. 

He was a drygoods clerk down in 
Portland, and though his daily occupa- 
tion consisted in measuring off ruching 
and muslin, and doing up dollar pack- 
ages of calico, the wild spirit of the 
Eastern Oregon cowboy got possession 
of his soul, and he resolved to lead a 
life of bold dash and frontiering among 
the bunch-grass foot-hills and timbered 
uplands of the Blue Mountains. From 
his hoarded salary he purchased a Span- 
ish saddle with broad skirts, high horn 
and long taps, and a pair of Mexican 
spurs with rowels of the size and style 
ora circular saw. He clothed himself 
in a blue flannel shirt with a large 
Byron collar, and a gorgeous red silk 
handkerchief tied negligee about his 
neck. He shod himself with top hunt- 
ing boots laced at the instep, covered 
himself with a broad-brimmed drab 
sombrero, and cinched himself with a 
cartridge belt bearing a long dirk-knife 
and a ranger’s six-shooter. He was a 
bird. 

Leaving The Dalles on a $15 cayuse, 
he pushed up country and landed in 
Heppner with $3 in his pocket and the 
spirit of glory in his heart. 

The position of cowboy is not a very 
exalted one, but it is not the kind of a 
job that one can get into by political in- 
fluence. A fellow that would make a 
tip-top U. S. senator or a railroad pres- 
ident might cut a poor figure as a cow- 
boy,”and it would be hard to find a boss 
vaquero willing to consent to the en- 
rollment of such people in his round- 
up crowd for the mere purpose of 
gaining the benefit of their high execu- 
tive ability or forensic talents; and 
though Ferguesson was neither a sena- 
tor nor a railroad magnate, neither was 
he a cowboy. Wherefore, after riding 
the country over and missing a number of the three 
regular meals he had been used to from infancy, he 
realized that hig genius was heavier for sheep than it 
was for cattle, 

The lowly position of sheep-herder is the bottom 





round of Fame’s eternal ladder in Eastern Oregon. It' 
is also, sad to say, a training school for delegates to 
a certain State institution. It is a matter of Hepp- 
ner hills history that a dozen attorneys-at-law, one 
legislator, two doctors, one dentist, sixteen gamblers, 
four barkeepers, several gospel sharps, and 5,000 
other'‘men have risen up to their present social po- 
sition from™the humble sheep-camp. Fergus;Fergues- 
son was of Scotch extraction, and the sweet placidity 





of the gentle shepherd’s life had been bored into him 
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GATE OF THE MOUNTAINS, UPPER MISSOURI RIVER, MONTANA, 


by his Caledonian relatives, who were enthusiastic 
lovers of Hogg. What more entrancing than this re- 
poseful life?—away from the din of cities and the in- 
trigues of men, where Heaven’s canopy would be the 
only roof-tree; the lovliness of Nature, grand in for- 
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ests, rolling uplands and gigantic peaks, would ever 
be a panorama, sans admission money or complimen- 
tary pass, and wild birds would the livelong day a 
free and joyful concert chant; while, with the aid of 
his sagacious collie, he would look to the welfare of 
2,000 timid creatures that were typical of everything 
gentle, good and holy. This was about the way Fer- 
guesson sized up a job of sheep-herding. Sheepmen 
were at the time preparing to take their flocks 
to the mountains, and Ferg. had no difficulty in 
obtaining a job. 

The first few days the camp-tender re- 
mained with Fergus and instructed him 
in the methods of his new vocation. He 
was an apt scholar, and questioned his 
instructor upon every point imaginable 
in order that when left to himself he 
would not lack any necessary or essen- 
tial information. 

‘What kind of grease do you fry 
bacon in?” ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a good 
plan to cook the batter a little before 
setting it out in the sun to make sour 
dough?” ‘‘Isn’t it easier to fry beans 
than to boil them?” 

By such interrogatories he made him- 
self conversant with everything apper- 
taining to sheep-herding. 

When the camp-tender left him, Ferg. 
was assidious in doing everything right. 
The sheep were let out to graze by sun- 
up, and he tramped around them till 
dusk, cooking his supper after dark. 
He was camped in the opening of a fir 
thicket, at least two miles from any 
other camp or habitation, and was more 
entirely alone than ever before in his 
life. His pitch fire blazed up and mag- 
nified the adjacent pines, among whose 
branches ghouls and witch esseemed to be 
plotting mischief in ghostly whispers. 
In one of the trees a hoot-owl was 
chanting a dirge of measured melan- 
choly solemnity. The sheep were mak- 
ing noises like those wrung from human 
beings in agony. The lambs cried like 
babies; ewes shrieked like women who 
were being murdered at a distance; and 
sometimes it would seem as though a 
gagged man was trying to hail help 
from those who had him down and were 
killing him, while a bivouac of expiring 
consumptives and strangling asthmatics 
were coughing away their diseased lungs 
and wheezing and struggling for prec- 
ious breath. Ferg. rolled himself in his blankets; and 
was up next morning to live through just such an- 
other day, and the next, and the next; it was all the 
same. During the day there was something to occupy 
himself with, and he could shake off the languor of 
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loneliness, and walk around the sheep, whittle sticks, 
and shoot his revolver at birds and pine squirrels. 

He would occasionally sit down and give himself 
up to contemplation and dreamy fancies. By closely 
watching his sheep he could see sheep among them 
whose expressive countenances resembled people of 
his acquaintance; and the likeness grew stronger and 
stronger, till it seemed as though the sheep not only 
had the likeness, but the very mannerism of people 
he knew. 

Sometimes Ferg. would see men riding by at a dis- 
tance, and longed to have them come up and talk to 
him; but they seldom did. 

When the camp-tender came to him again Ferg. 
didn’t resign, but stuck it out like a man till the ex- 
piration of the month, and then went back to Port- 
land, trading his old sombrero off to a Quaid Canyon 
bachelor, who treasures itas a memento of Fergus 
Ferguesson’s career in Eastern Oregon. Ferg’s event- 
ful, or rather uneventful, experience of life in a sheep- 
camp doubtless often haunts his memory as he now 
rustles around among-the rustling silks of a-large 
Portland drygoods house. 


* 


THE GATE OF THE MOUNTAINS. 








We give on the preceding page a fine engraving of 
one of the many striking views in the great canyon 
known as the Gate of the Mountains, through which 
the Upper Missouri traverses with swift and powerful 
current the Belt Range of the Rocky Mountains. This 
canyon is about fifty miles from Helena, Montana. 
For savage grandeur it is hardly equalled on the 
American continent, unless it be by the Grand Can- 
yon of the Yellowstone, in the National Park. 
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HELENA. 


The Railroad Center and Commercial, Politi- 
cal and Social Capital of Montana. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


EOPLE in 
Helena are 
in the hab- 
it of dating 
events from 
the advent 

of the rail- 











THE LAST OVERLAND MAIL-COACH. 


road. They say ‘before the railroad came”’ or ‘‘after 
the railroad came” very much as the people of the 
South speak of before and after the war. The rail- 
road was the great epoch-making factor in the history 
of Montana. It took much of the romance and ad- 
venture from Montana life, it took away the sense of 
remoteness and daring, made life more commonplace, 
brought in the Eastern drummer-and the Eastern 
fashions, set people to traveling, made them am- 
bitious for big houses and fine furniture, and intro- 
duced a new population which knows not the ways of 
the ‘‘old-timer” and cares not for his marvelous tales 
of lucky strikes and deadly encounters. I am glad 
that I first saw the mountain capital in its old days, 
before the advent of the long olive-green Northern 
Pacific trains—saw it partly hiding in the recesses of 
Last Chance Gulch, and partly tilted up against the 
steep declivities of the foot-hills, with a red-faced, 
hard-swearing Montanaf{stage-driverpto point out its 
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HELENA.—T&§ TERRITORIAL CAPITOL AND LEWIS AND CLARK COUNTY COURT-HOUSE. 











beauties and peculiarities; I a dusty and battered 
traveller clinging to the top of an old Concord coach, 
Then it was that Helena made its strongest impres- 


sion on my memory. It seemed then a wonder of 
eager, busy, money-getting and money-spending, far- 
Western life, hospitable, buoyant, extravagant, enter- 
prising and courageous. The men seemed of a dif- 
ferent stamp from those of the East—generous, hope- 
ful, intensely in love with their free, wild mountain 
country, and heartily fond of frank and jovial com- 
panionship. Those old-timers had large ways of 
looking at things; they despised meanness, petty 
dickering and lying. It was a long time before they 
could be brought to see any utility in a five cent coin, 
In their social code every honest fellow was a gentle- 
man, no matter how rough his attire might be or how 
much stained with the mud of the sluices. They 
were chivalric towards women and death on horse 
thieves. This race is fast being obscured and lost in 
the flood of the new civilization and we shall never 
look upon its like again, for there are no more wilder- 
nesses to conquer on the American continent, no 
more frontiers to advance across deserts and moun- 
tains by the daring efforts of sturdy pioneers. Even 
the gold-seeker and the hunter go to their destinations 
in Pullman cars. 

Helena is much changed since the railway epoch 
began. Instead of the six-horse stage coach dashing 
up the narrow street there is now the common-place 
street-car, with its tinkling bell. No longer is the 
plain just outside the town covered at evening with 
the huge wagons of the freighters, newly arrived 
from distant Fort Benton or from remote mining 
camps among the high Rockies. The ‘‘bull-team” 
with its six or eight yoke of cattle has become a rare 
sight. The typical miner, with his slouch hat, his 
cow-hide boots and his revolver strapped to his waist 
is fast becoming obsolete outside of the melodramas 
performed in the variety theaters. 

But the new times bring their compensations for 
the lost days of daring and comradeship, when every 
stony gulch might hide a fortune and every stranger 
might be either a big-hearted miner or a murderous 
road-agent. If life is less romantic it is a great deal 
more comfortable. Fortunes are no longer found in 
the mud and gravel, but much larger fortunes are 
extracted from the rocks with machinery and quick- 
silver, and many new opportunities for gaining wealth 
are opened to enterprise. The town, which had 
reached the limit of its growth as a local mining center, 
is pushing rapidly ahead as the focus of trade, trans- 
portation, finance and of political and social life for 
all Montana. New banks, new stores, new hotels, 
and handsome modern dwellings have been erected. 
The new city is emerging from the narrow gulch 
where the first merchants built their stores amid the 
debris of the gold-diggings and is covering the broad, 
sloping plain that stretches from the mountains to the 
valley of the Prickly Pear. A populous suburb has 
sprung up around the Northern Pacific station, more 
than a mile from the old business center, and the 
intervening space is all platted and commands good 
prices as building lots. A strong current of new 
business life has poured into the place, but the people 
who look back with affection on the old timers are 
rejoiced to see that the bold, efficient business men 
of those days are still in the Jead and are foremost in 
the new enterprises whether of mining, railroad build- 
ing or city improvements. They are not crowded in- 
to corners by the new-comers. On the contrary they 
are the most conspicuous figures in the forward 
movement of the new Helena. 


SCRAPS OF HISTORY. 


Helena is old enough to have a historical society. 
It has just thirty-three years of history back of it and 
a third of a century constitutes a very respectable age 
for afar western town. A good-sized volume in 
scarlet covers, has been printed to preserve the re- 
miniscences of hardships, adventures and Indian 
fighting of the early mining days. The Historical 


Society rooms are not a much-frequented resort, and 
the intending visitor would’ do well to look up Col. 
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Wheeler, the secretary, before setting out to find the 
place, for he would otherwise be very likely to en- 
counter what the French call a ‘‘visage of wood,” in 
the shape ofa locked door. With the colonel asa 
guide, a pleasant hour can be spent in the rooms exam- 
ining relics and early newspapers and 
talking about the old days. If the visitor 
wants to know more about the stirring 
times of the vigilance committee, when 
society was redeemed from a threatened 
chaos of crime by the determined bravery 
of its honest elements, and the liberal 
use of rope, he should catch Col. W. F. 
Sanders when he has a leisure hour and 
is in a talkative mood, or get an intro- 
duction to X. Biedler. Sanders was the 
prosecuting attorney of the Vigilantes, 
and Biedler their sheriff. Other good 
authorities on the pioneer epoch are Ex- 
Governor Hauser, who came to the 
Territory on the first wave of gold—seek- 
ing immigration, and Judge Hedges, the 
scholarly associate editor of the Herald. 
The real founders of Helena were a 
party of miners from Georgia, who left 
the crowded camp of Alder Gulch, after- 
wards Virginia City, in July, 1864, and 
started northward with the purpose of 
going to the Kootenai country, from 
whence a rumor of the discovery of gold 
had come. Following the foot-hills of 
the Rockies they got as far as a tributary 
of the Prickly Pear, when their provis- 
ions gave out, and in a desperate mood 
they dugup the gravel where they were 
camped and had the luck to strick rich 
placer ground. They called the place 
Last Chance Gulch. Of the members of 
this Georgia party only the names of 
John Cowan and Robert Stanley have 
been preserved. A throng of miners 
poured in from the older gulches, and by 
1865 there was already a populous camp. 
In that year a miners’ mass-meeting was 
held to select a name for the town, and Helena, pro- 
posed by John Somerville, was adopted by a majority 
vote after a lively debate. In the summer of 1865 the 
place had already grown to such importance that type 
and a press were brought over the mountains on pack 
mules and a newspaper called the Radiator started— 
the lineal predecessor of the present Herald. The 
Territorial capital was removed from 
Virginia City to Helena in 1867, after 





west of the Rockies. 


Then Helena became the 


central city of the long Northern Pacific transconti- 
nental line, being about midway between St. Paul 


and Tacoma. 


It is 1,155 miles from St. Paul and 


787 from Tacoma. 





HELENA.—THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


A GLANCE AT THE CITY. 

Let us suppose that you arrive in Helena on the 
train from the East just at the close of a summer day. 
The bustle at the station, the long lines of freight cars, 
the array of hacks and hotel omnibusses, all suggest 
a large and busy place. You select as your convey- 
ance a brightly-painted street car, which takes you ‘‘up 








































town” for ten cents, and glancing around at the 
warehouses, lumber-yards, taverns and saloons which 
gather about the station, discover that this is a new 
suburb, created by the railroad, and that the city 
proper is more than a mile away, hugging closely the 
base of the mountains. In the inter- 
vening space you pass heaps of boulders 
and gravel, beds of old ditches and huge 
excavations scarring the face of the land- 
scape—the remains of abandoned gold- 
diggings. The best of the placer ground 
was long ago washed out, but at one 
point there is still a line of sluice-boxes 
and some work is done when water is 
plenty. An old resident at your elbow 
tells you with a sigh that this is the 
famous Last Chance Gulch and names 
the fabulous sums that were once taken 
from it, forgetting in his regretful way 
of speaking of the old times that the 
land is now worth about as much for 
town lots as it ever was for placer dig- 
gings. All this debris of the old mines 
gives to the approaches to the city a sin- 
gularly ragged and uncouth look and 
makes the contrast a striking one, when 
the car, turning and descending a little 
hill, suddenly brings you into a long, 
narrow, winding street, full of vehicles 
and people and bordered with a pictur- 
esque variety of buildings, ranging in 
size from the log huts to the four story 
brick hotel and the cut-stone palace of 
abank. The huts are at the lower end 
of the street, and are survivors of the 
original miners architecture, and as you 
advance along the street the tall brick 
fronts increase in number. You find 
that you are in a narrow valley, barely 
wide enough for the single street and 
that the cross streets climb steep hills, 
on which stand the churches, the school- 
houses and most of the residences. At 
the upper end of the street the gulch 
widens out a little into a sort of a cove, filled with the 
shanties of the Chinese quarter. Leaving your grip 
at one of the hotels and adding your name to the long 
list of the day’s arrivals, you determine to make the 
best of the remaining hour of daylight and walk 
about the place. The stores strike you as surprisingly 
large for a town so remote from the East, and you find 

that they carry heavier stocks of 

goods than are usually kept in towns 





it had begun to assume importance 
as a business center apart from its 
rich mines. Its growth as a trading 
town came from the fact that it was 
nearer the head of navigation on the 
Missouri at Fort Benton than any of 
the other camps, and was a con- 
venient distributing point for goods 
brought up the river on their way to 
the widely separated mining districts. 

The merchants constructed huge, 
cavernous store houses of stone in 
the sides of the hills, and filled them 
with big stocks of goods, hauled 
from Benton during the short season 
of steamboating on the Missouri, and 
were thus able to supply the miners 
from distant camps at any time of the 
year. 

When the Utah Northern branch 
of the Union Pacific reached Dillon, 
and later Silver Bow, the conditions 
of trade began to change; for with 
the help of the mule team, goods 
could be procured from the east in 
any month of the year. In June, 
1883, the Northern Pacific, building 
westward, reached Helena, and in 
September of that year the “last 
spike” was driven at Gold Creek, 





of double the size of Helena in the 
older parts of the country. You 
notice a number of signs which read 
“Licensed Gambling Saloon,” and 
learn that in Montana gaming is a 
legitimate business regulated bya 
stringent license law. With some 
hesitation you step into one of these 
establishments occupying a conspicu- 
ous corner and find a big room with 
a long bar in front and in the rear a 
number of tables where games of faro 
and ‘‘stud poker” are.in progress. 
Each table is surrounded by a motley 
crowd of miners, teamsters and well- 
dressed adventurers. After looking 
on forafew minutes you find the 
scene decidedly dull. There is no 
disorder, no excitement, and nothing 
that isin the least dramatic. You 
look in vain for characters such as 
inspired Bret Hart’s tales of the 
California miningcamps. Mostof the 
men seem to be playing for small 
stakes to kill time, rather than to 
gratify any very eager greed for gain. 

Turning. up a broad street that 
climbs a hiil, on a grade that makes 
you stop to get your breath before 











































HELENA.—MASONIC BUILDING AND"POST-OFFICE. 








you are at the top, you pass the offices 
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hardly take note of the houses because of the magni- | off to the southward is the highest peak of the Belts 
ficent mountain landscape beyond. Across a stretch | and is more than fifty miles distant. Now follow the 
of twenty miles of valley,on which the evening | mountain ranges around to the north and west til] 
shadows are deepening, rise the pnrple peaks of the | youcome to Mount Helena, the sharp, low peak that 
Belt Range, grander than the Appenines and fully | rises almost from the heart of the city. You will 


of the daily newspapers—the Herald, in an old—fash- 
ioned, substantial structure, the Independent, in a 
handsome new building; you note, too, the sign of the 
weekly Stock Journal, organ of the live stock interest. 
e Next you pass the Government Assay Office, a plain 
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red brick edifice set in the midst of a well-kept lawn, | as beautiful in their changing tints of color. That | observe that the city is built upon two elevated 
and higher up the stately Court-house, with its lofty | huge, dominant rock, looking like a ruined tower, | plateaux andin the deep crease-like valley between 
spire, a noble building commanding the whole city. | is the Bear’s Tooth, and at its foot the Missouri River | them, that on the western or mountain side it runs 
A street of pleasant homes, with green door-yards, | plunges into the gloomy defile of the Gate of the | up against almost perpendicular walls, but that on 
poplar trees and flowers attracts your steps, but you | Mountains. The snow-covered round summit away | the eastern side ithas ample room for growth on 
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gently-sloping ground, favorable for building. The 
main street is already advancing out of the gulch 
upon the plain. On the northern plateau a street 
of handsome modern residences speak of wealth, 
taste and the presence of skillful Eastern architects. 

As you descend to the business quarter, the electric 
lights are blazing and the night life of the city has 
begun. The streets arecrowded. Bands are playing 
in the music halls. The clinking of glasses in the 
saloons and the jingle of coin ina gaming house 
mingle with the tones of a bell from a 
church on the hill calling the pious to the 
weekly prayer-meeting. A dusty four- 
horse stage comes rattling in from some 
mining camp; a six mule team goes Gown 
the street with loud cracking of a black- 
snake whip and sundry emphatic words of 
encouragement from the driver, who gives 
scant room for passing to a barouche full of 
merry-makers from the Hot Springs. The 
lobbies of the hotels are thronged with 
people and in each of them is a big cabinet 
full of specimens of gold and silver ores 
from the neighboring mines. If you are 
quick to take impression of the character of 
towns you will have already made up your 
mind that Helena is a rich, prosperous, 
growing place, with solid, well established 
business relations and an active, intelligent 
population drawn from all parts of the 
world, eager to make money and free to 
Spend it. 


HELENA AS A RAILROAD CENTER. 


The most ardent and hopeful friend of Helena 
would not have predicted in 1883, when the Northern 
Pacifie reached the place and gave it communication 
with both slopes of the continent, that in four years 
Montana’s capital city would be spoken of as an im- 
portant railroad center. Yet if the reader will glance 
at the map on another page he will find that the term 








HELENA.—VIEW LOOKING UP BROADWAY FROM MAIN STREET. 


is by no means a misnomer. On this map no roads 
that are merely projected are shown. All the crossed 
lines represent roads for the construction of which, 
this year or next, definite arrangements have already 
been made. Itwill be seen that these lines penetrate 
ail the central regions of Montana and nearly all the 
important mining districts. They belong to one or 
the other of two systems and may be briefly described 
as follows: 

The main line of the Northern Pacific runs east to 








MOUNT HELENA. 


Duluth and St. Paul, and west to Tacoma and Port- 
land. In Montana it enables the trade of Helena to 
reach the valleys of the upper Missouri, the Gallatin 
and the Yellowstone, eastward, including the im- 
portant towns of Bozeman, Livingston, Billings, 
Miles City and Glendive, and westward the Valley 
of Clarke’s Fork and its tributary valleys, the great 
mining city of Butte, and the towns of Anaconda, 











Deer Lodge, Philipsburg, Drummond and Missoula. 
The Helena and Red Mountain branch of the North- 
ern Pacific penetrates the productive Red Mountain 
mining district and ends at Rimini. The Marysville 
branch of the Northern Pacific reaches one of the 
most important groups of mines in the Territory. 

The Wickes branch of the same road runs from 
Helena to the smelting and reduction works at 
Wickes and the neighboring mines. 

The Helena, Jefferson and Butte branch runs from 
Jefferson, on the Wickes road, to the Boul- 
der mining district, and is to go on to 
Butte next year, forming a short line be- 
tween the two chief cities of Montana. 

Another branch will be built next year 
to penetrate the Red Bluff and Pony min- 
ing districts, and to connect with the main 
line near Three Forks, and with a branch 
from thence to Helena via Boulder. 

The Montana Central is a home company, 
organized by Col. C. A. Broadwater, and 
strongly backed up financially by President 
J. J. Hill, of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Railroad, and other heavy stock- 
holders in that corporation. The Manitoba 
Company is building from Dakota, across 
Northern Montana, as far as Great Falls. 
From that point it will probably bear off to 
the Northwest, cross the Rockies at Cadotte’s 
Pass or some more northern pass and ulti- 
mately reach the Pacific Coast. At great 
Falls the Central connects with the Mani- 
toba, and runs its main line southwest to 
Helena, Butte and Anaconda, with branches to both 
the Red Mountain and Marysville mining districts. 
To reach Butte it parallels the Northern Pacific 
branch from Helena to Wickes, and thence crosses 
the Boulder Divide by a tunnel overa mile long. It 
will be completed from Great Falls to Helena, by the 
first of next December. Asa local enterprise this 
road is regarded with a great deal of interest by 
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Helena people. In connection with the Manitoba it 
will open to Helena trade a region of country in Mon- 
tana, north of the Missouri River over 400 miles in 
length, mostly Indian Reservation at present, but 
soon to be thrown open to settlement. This region 
includes, besides the valley of the Missouri, the val- 
leys of the Milk, the Marias, the Teton and the Sun 
River, where there are large areas of land fit for ag- 
riculture. A branch of the Montana Central will top 
the Sand Coulee coal field, about twenty miles from 
Great Falls. 

Helena people have outgrown all jealousy of other 
towns in Montana. They expect to see the Central 
and the Manitoba roads develope a large town at 
Great Falls and increase the size of the old town of 
Fort Benton, and they believe that Helena will profit 
by the prosperity of both those places. They look 
for important advantages to accrue to Helena from 
the opening of a second through line to St. Paul and 
the East, which the Central and the Manitoba combi- 
nation is to afford them. 


HELENA’S BUSINESS ADVANTAGES. 


Helena got her first start as a trade center from 
the advantage of her location at a point about equi- 
distant from the head of navigation on the Missouri, 
and from the most important mining settlements de- 
veloped during the early placer mining epoch. The 
discovery and working of rich quartz deposits in the 
mountains near the town confirmed her position and 
enabled her to hold its population after the placer 
diggings had been worked out. Low passes in the 
Main Divide of the Rockies made transportation and 
travel practicable between Helena and the towns 
west of the range. The range cattle industry grew 
into an important source of wealth. The United 
States Assay office brought miners with their dust 
and nuggets from all parts of Montana. The loca- 
tion of the Territorial capital made the town a center 
of political life and of governmental business. Thus, 
befére the beginning of the railroad epoch Helena 
was the undisputed business metropolis of the Terri- 
tory. Railroads have the power to make and unmake 
towns, however, and Helena’s future was by no 
means assured when the main line of the Northern 
Pacific reached her in 1883. Some other town might 





({HELENA.—k£. D. EDGERTON, PRESIDENT SECOND; 
=NATIONALIBANK. 


have been made the focus of railroad activity—the 
biverging point for a system of branch lines reaching 
cut for the business of the chief mining districts. 
The Helena people realized the importance of prompt 
action in this regard. Two railroad building syndi- 
eates were organized at home, one at the head of 
which is Governor. Hauser, began to construct 
dranches for the Northern Pacific; the other, under 





the lead of President Broadwater, of the Montana 
National Bank, organized the Montana Central com- 


pany, to build east to the Great Falls and connect | 


with the Manitoba’s line from Dakota and to build 
west to Butte, with branches to mining camps. With 


HELENA.—1L. H. HERSHFIELD, PRESIDENT MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK. 


the main lines of the Northern and the Central and 
their systems of branches, Helena will soon be 
equipped with railroads running to all the productive 
country of Montana, whether mining, agricultural or 
pastoral. Her position as the central. commercial 
city of the entire Territory is therefore fully assured, 
and she can look with pleasure on the growth of 
other towns, feeling that their prosperity only 
enhances hers. 
growth of population 


Her trade will grow with the 
and 


the development of 
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HELEN A.—ExX-GOV. 8. T. HAUSER, PRESIDENT FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 


old and new industries in all parts of Montana. 
Manufacturing enterprises naturally seek trade 
centers, if fuel is available. Helena has two coal 


fields to draw upon, the Bozeman field, about a hun- 
dred miles distant in a southern direction, already 
pretty well developed and producing a good quality 














of coking coal, and the Sand Coulee field about the 
same distance in an eastern direction, tobe reached 


by a branch of the Central road. It is too early to 


speak with certainty of this latter field, but hopes are 
entertained that it will prove fully as valuable as that 
of Bozeman. Cheap fuel for smelting ores and for 
general manufacturing uses appears to be reasonably 
well assured for Helena’s future needs. Other coa] 
deposits will no doubt be discovered when the coun- 
try is more fully explored by experts. 

Helena has two additional advantages for the ex- 
tension of trade which should not be overlooked—I 
refer to the existence in the city of strong, long-es- 
tablished business houses, with ample capital, man- 
aged by men who are familiar with the conditions 
and needs of the trade of Montana, and also to the 
possession of exceptionally good, extensive and solid 
banking facilities. Banks are the right arm of bus- 
iness, and Helena can furnish from the resources of 
her own banking institutions all the money needed 
for the extension of her commercial interests. She 
has accumulated wealth to invest in enterprises that 
promise to help her growth, and is not, like so many 
western towns, constantly crying out for eastern cap- 
ital. She offers great advantages for the investment 
of outside capital in mining, manufacturing, trade 
and real estate, but she is not all dependent on bor- 
rowed money to earry on her business and to make 
the most of opportunities to enlarge her trade. 


HELENA’S MINING INTERESTS. 

The mines directly tributary to Helena are situated 
on the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, in the 
counties of Lewis and Clarke, Jefferson, Madison and 
Gallatin. Mostof them will be connected by rail 
with the capital city by the systems of branch roads 
being built this season by the Northern Pacific and 
Montana Central companies and the new roads to be 
built next year will finish the work of bringing all 
the productive districts in direct transportation 
relations with the city. Gold is the chief product of 
many of the mines of these districts, though all the 
ores contain a good deal of silver, and one of the 
best mines produces silver alone. The ingots of 
the two minerals combined are sent to Eastern refin- 
eries to undergo the separating process. 





HELENA.—THOS. CRUSE, PRESIDENT CRUSE SAVINGS 
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The product of the districts of which Helena is the 
business center was as follows, in the year of 1886, 
according to the recently published report of the 


Director of the Mint: Gold Silver. 
Lewis and Clarke County........... $1.863,315.01 1,096,096.50 
Ce, A Rr ree 186,913.65 1,515,510.25 
Err 6,604.91 127,738.58 
pe rrr 296,000.00 31,449.88 

| RES SI Pe a er $2,362,893.57 $2,770,895.15 
Grand total of gold and silver.................++ 5, 123,788.72 
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1. SAM WORD’S RESIDENCE. 2. 


EX-GOV. HAUSER’S RESIDENCE. 


3. A. J. SELIGMAN’S RESIDENCE. 


4. H. W. CHILD’S RESIDENCE. 


HELENA.—VIEW ON MADISON AVENUE, LOOKING SOUTH. 


The richest mine in any of the districts near Hel- 
ena, is the famous Drum Lummon, owned by an Eng- 
lish corporation called the Montana Company (lim- 
ited). It is situated near the town of Marysville, 
about twenty-four miles north of the city. In 1886 
its product was $934,068 of gold and $788,841 of sil- 
ver. During the month of July last the works at 
this mine crushed 6,651 tons of ore, which yielded 
$170,500. The working expenses were $54,400, 
making the net profit fora single month $116,100. 
The Gloster mine, located in the same district as the 
Drum Lummon, is one of the 
greatest producing proper- 
ties in Montana, yielding in 
1886 $480,000 in, gold and 
$157,255 in silver. This 
mine is the property of the 
Boston and Montana Com- 
pany. The Homestake, 
owned by L. H. Hershfield, 
Henry Jacobs and Wm. 
Negus, produced $73,000 
in 1886, and the Empire, 
which is fully described on 
another page, $76,000. 

In Jefferson County, 
southwest of Helena, the 
mines of the Helena Min- 
ing and Reduction Com- 
pany produced $90,531 in 
gold and $576,613 in silver. 
The Gregory, a very import- 
ant mine, producing silver 
alone, is credited with 





ores from the few developed mines in those districts 
have been hauled to the railroad for distances of over 
thirty miles, at a cost that has discouraged enterprise. 

Important as are the present results of mining for 
the precious metals in Central Montana, any one at 
all familiar with the undeveloped resources of this 
region in good veins of ore not yet worked, must con- 
clude that the business is only in its early stages and 
is destined to an almost indefinite expansion in the 
near future, now that railroads have begun to pene- 
trate the best mining regions. Exploration has com- 





speculative and fraudulent features which character- 
ized the Colorado excitement, does not appear to be 
without a reasonable foundation. The mountains 
are known to abound in veins of gold and silver ore, 
and the fact that about a dozen in all of the dis- 
covered veins are being worked at large profit is good 
ground for the belief that many more will be devel- 
oped, now that the region is accessible by rail. 
There are unquestionably many great fortunes jet 
waiting for skill, capital and enterprise in the moun- 
tains near Helena. The United States Assay Office 
is a great advantage to the 
mining interests of Helena. 
It melts the placer gold into 








ingots and stamps them 
with figures as to fineness 
and weight which make 
the same good at the banks 
as coin, and it tests and 
marks in like manner the 
bars of mixed gold and 
silver bullion from the 
stamp mills and smelters. 
The importance of enlarg- 
ing this excellent establish- 
ent into a refinery should 
be pressed upon the atten- 
tion of Congress until the 
necessary legislation is se- 
cured. 





* 


On the question of ad- 
vertising, a New York hotel 
proprietor whose ‘“‘card” is 








$517,190 for the year. The 
Elkhorn product was $2,257 
in gold and $276,051 in 
silver. Another valuable 
mine in that county is the Minah, which produced 
last year $53,344 in gold and $175,816 in silver. 

The Madison County mines are principally placers, 
but the building of the Northesn Pacific branch to 
the Pony and Red Bluff districts, and the purchase of 
the quartz mines there by a powerful syndicate will 
result im a great development there which will be to 
-he immediate advantage of Helena. Heretofore the 





HELENA.—RESIDENCE OF THOS. CRUSE, COR. BENTON AND LAWRENCE STREETS. 


menced with fresh zeal of late. Many new de- 
posits have been found and old prospects, which 
could not hitherto be worked because of their 
remoteness from transportation facilities, now have a 
positive value. The current prediction which one 
hears in Helena, that Montana ison the eve ofa 
mining ‘‘boom” which will equal in beneficial results 
that of Colorado in the seventies, without the wild 





in hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the Union, being 
asked why he continued to 
advertise when his house 
was full, answered: ‘*To keep it full.” If you desire 
that your business shall demand all your time and 
attention, keep it at the point where you like it to 
be, by continuing your announcements to the public. 


A magazine writer says that ‘‘the three leading 
literary magazines of the United States annually kill 
off 5,000,000 books,” 
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HELENA BANKS. 

Helena is peculiarly strong financially. It has 
four national banks, sound, prosperous institutions, all 
of them, managed by able men well-known through- 
out Montana, and equipped with ample capital, nearly 
all of which has been earned in the profitable enter- 
prises of the Territory. The thorough knowledge 
possessed by these banks of the business affairs of all 
the Montana towns and mines, contributes largely to 
their success, and the spirit of liberality and ente1" 
prise which characterizes their management is a prin- 
cipal factor in the development of the industrial re- 
sources of the Territory. Helena is the acknowledged 
financial capital of the whole region lying between 
Dakota on the east and Washington on the west. 

The First National Bank of Helena is the pioneer 
national bank of Montana, and was established by 
S. T. Hauser in 1866. It has just completed the 
most substantial and costly bank edifice to be found 
anywhere between Minneapolis and Portland. The 
building is two stories and basement in height, with 
a tower and is constructed of Rocky Mountain gran- 
ite, with trimmings of red sandstone brought from 
Bayfield, Wisconsin. It occupies one of the most 
conspicuous corners on Main Street. For its general 
appearance and for a glimpse of the interior the 
reader is referred to the illustrations accompanying 
this article. From the First National’s last statement, 
published August ist, it appears that the loans and 
discounts of this parent of the Montana banks aggre- 
gated on that date the enormous sum of $3,053,574.82 
and its deposits $2,654,842.06. Its capital stock is 
$500,000. It_had{in its vaults $226,839 in gold and 
silver coin and '$120,000 in legal tender notes. Its 
circulation is $90,000. The officers are S. T. Hauser, 
President; A. J. Davis, Vice-President; E. W. Knight, 
Cashier; T. H. Kleinschmidt, Assistant Cashier. 

The Merchants National Bank, organized in 1882, as 
the successor of the old banking house of L. H. Hersh- 
field & Bro., has outgrown its old quarters and with 
characteristic public spirit is about to erect a hand- 
some building on the corner of Main and Edward 
Streets that will be an ornament to the city. The 
building will have a facade of striking architectural 





$869,169.91; its deposits were $957,433.74; its capital 


$150,000; its surplus fund $75,000 andits note 
circulation $50,000. The President is L. H. 
Hershfield, the Vice-President, A. J. David- 
son and the Cashier is Aaron Hershfield. 
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Clark, Vice-President; E. Sharpe, Cashier. The 
Mentana National has had much to do with 
the financiering of the Montana Central system of 
railroads now under construction, Col Broad- 
water being president of the railroad company. 
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HELEN A.—INTERIOR OF MONTANA NATIONAL BANK. 


The Montana National Bank, established in 1882, 
owns a solid, handsome three story building on the 
corner of Main and Edward streets. The first story 
is of the natural granite of the Ruckies and the upper 
portions are of brick with granite trimmings. The 
banking room, the directors room and the presidents 
room are spacious apartments elegantly finished in 















































HELEN A.—VIEWS iN THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 


beauty, the materials being red brick with heavy 
carved stone trimmings. A broad and loftly central 


arched portal is a conspicuous feature of the plan. 
The loans and discounts of the Merchants National, 
according to the report of August Ist, 1887, were 





hard woods. 
loans and discounts $1,139,595.69; deposits $1,145,- 
025.69; capital stock, $250,000; surplus fund, $31,000; 
undivided profits, $51,653; note circulation, $45,000. 
The officers are C. A. Broadwater, President; A. G. | the eastern cities to help rise funds for the building 


This bank reported August 1st, 1887: 


The Second National Bank of Helena, organized in 
1882, occupies a solid old-fashioned brick building on 
Main Street, of very plain exterior appearance but 
handsomely fitted up and conveniently arranged in- 
side. This bank reported August ist, loans and dis- 
counts, $183,890.36; deposits, $142,893.52; capital 
stock, $75,000; circulating notes outstanding, $18,000. 
Its president is Erastus D. Edgerton and its cash- 
ier Joseph Kenck. 

A summary for the four national banks of Helena 
shows the following figures: capital stock $975,000; 
loans and discounts $5,246,230.48; deposits $4,900,- 
205.01. These are extraordinary figures for the 
banking business of a town of twelve thousand in- 
habitants. 

The Thomas Cruse Saving’s Bank was recently or- 
ganized with Thomas Cruse as President, T. H. Car- 
ter and J. B. Wilson Vice-Presidents, E. J. Carter, 
Secretary and Charles L. Dahler, Treasurer. Its cap- 
ital is $100,000 and it is the pioneer savings institu- 
tion of Montana. In encouraging habits of saving on 
the part of miners, laborers and others of small in- 
comes it will prove a public benefit. Mr. Cruse’s 
great wealth is a guaranty of the solidity of the bank. 





BENEVOLENT, RELIGIOUS AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


HOSPITALS. 

Helena has two fine hospitals. The first, St. 
John’s, (Catholic) was established in 1870, by Sister 
Julia, of the Order of the Sisters of Charity, from 
Leavenworth, Kansas. It was a small frame build- 
ing, and to a limited extent, answered its purpose 
well. But the great demand for more room in 1874, 
led to the expenditure of about $12,000 to enlarge it 
for the necessities of the time. In 1884, ten years 
later, the large frame structure was moved to make 
room for the present magnificent brick structure, 
which was completed in 1885, at a large cost. It will 
comfortably accomodate sixty-five orseventy patients. 
For several years past the ladies of St. Peter’s 
(Episcopal) Church, have maintained a small hospital! 
in the old Holter residence. It was soon filled to 
overflowing. and last year Mrs. Bishop Brewer visited 
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of a new hospital. In this she was quite successful. 
This year (1887,) several lots were purchased on 
Eleventh Avenue, and a handsome brick building, 
with 125 feet frontage, on the cottage plan, is being 
erected. The cost, when completed, is estimated at 
$35,000. Thus it will be the 
largest and most commodious 








people of this bright Mountain City, Helena has al- 
ways had its libraries. The City Library and the His- 
torical Society’s Library were both almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1874, but they have since 
been replaced by newer, larger and better col- 








the several States and Territorial newspapers, (which 
are bound) and numbers about 3,000 volumes. These 
libraries belong to the Territory, and will be placed 
in the court house as soon as the shelving is 
completed. Miss Lou Guthrie is the Librarian. 

The Historical Society’s Li- 

brary consists of original 











hospital in the Territory. 
CHURCHES. 

Helena has an ample en- 
dowment of churches. The 
Catholic Cathedral is an im- 
posing building. Though not 
in the latest style of church 
architecture, itcomfortably ac- 
commodates the large Catholic 
population of the city and 
surrounding country. Bishop 
Brondel has a beautiful resi- 
dence adjoining the Cathedral, 
built for him by his congrega- 
tion last year. Theold church 
was the second built in the 
city, but was removed to make 
place for the new one. 

The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a handsome brick 
structure, and is on Broadway 
immediately in front of the 
Catholic Church. It was the 
first church builtin the city. 
Its seating capacity is for over 
400 people. It replaced the 
first church, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1872. 

The Methodist Church South 
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manuscripts, old historical 
works, travels and explora- 
tions, State, National and other 
societies’ exchanges, Territo- 
rial newspapers, home pam- 
phlets, maps, ete., which will 
number about 5,000. The Leg- 
islature last winter made an 
annual appropriation of $400, 
to help support it. It occu- 
pies two rooms in the court 
house. The object of the so- 
iia ciety iaiy — yo preserve 
Wiyyyy original letters, aries, ac- 
i counts of travel and adventures 
commencing with the earliest 
visits of white men to what is 
now Montana. In this the 
society has been remarkably 
successful, and few States and 
Territories, if any, have so 
complete and perfecta record 
of early exploration and ad- 
ventures. Wm. F. Wheeler is 
Librarian. 

The Helena Free Library, 
contains about 2,500 volumes 
of the best selected books for 
general reading that could be 
obtained. It is supported by 











is a large frame building, 


and has a fair membership, HELENA.—THE NEW MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, COR. MAIN AND EDWARD 8TS. a city tax of one half mill on 


composed mostly of people 
from the Southern States. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of Helena is one 
of the first organized churches in Montana. The 
building is a neat stone structure, situated in the 
heart of the city. It was founded by Bishop Tuttle, 
the great missionary bishop of the West, who is now 
Bishop of Missouri and resides at St. Louis. Its first 
pastor was Rev. E. N. Goddard. Its services were 
for a time administered by 
Rev. Fowler, (who with 
his whole family was 
burned to death in a 
wrecked train on the Hud- 
son River R. R., in 1872 
or ’3), Rev. Toy. now of 
Schenectady, N. Y., Rev. 
Mahlon Gilbert, Assistant 
Bishop of Minnesota, and 
at present by Rev. Freder- 
ick T. Webb. Rev. L. R. 
Brewer is the bishop of 
the diocese. 

The Presbyterian Church 
is a solid and substantial 
building, situated on Court 
House Square. It has a 
large congregation. The 
church building is soon to 
be enlarged and beautified. 

The Baptist Church is a 
a neat brick building and 
the residence of its pastor 
is built to connect with it. 

The Congregational and 
Christian Church societies, 
have elegant stone build- 
ings. They are situated 
on the West Side and are 
Surrounded by the hand- 
Somest private residences 
in the city. 

LIBRARIES OF HELENA. 

As one would expect 
from the character of the 








lections of books, than the old ones contained. 

The Law Library contains about 3,390 volumes of 
reports, text-books and laws. $3,000 were appro- 
priated by the last Legislature to complete the reports 
from all the States and Territories. The miscellane- 
ous library is made up almost entirely of exchanges, 
of documents and reports, printed by Congress or 
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each dollar of valuation. The 

income from this source in 
1886, was about $2,600, and this year will exceed 
$3,000. It is a very popula: institution and is grow- 
ing rapidly. Chas H. Snell is the Librarian. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has fine 
reading rooms, with a fair library of standard books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Helena has always 
staunchly supported its 
public schools, from the 
very first year of its 
settlement. However often 
called upon, its people 
have never failed to vote 
all additional school tax- 
es asked for by the di- 
rectors. There are now 
five brick school houses, 
situated conveniently in 
the several wards of the 
city. They are sufficient 
to accommodate its 2,000 
children. The standard of 
instruction is high, and the 
corps of teachers will rank 
with those of any of the 
city schools in the East. 
There is no public school 
fund in Montana, because 
the school lands cannot be 
sold until the Territory be- 
comes aState. School mon- 
ey is raised by direct taxes 
on the property. State- 
hood will give Montana 
‘5,000,000 acres of schopl 
lands, the sale of which will 
yield an endowment that 
will relieve the second and 
succeeding generations 
from the burdens the first 
generation has had to bear 
to educate its children, 
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PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 


Since 1875, the 
Catholic Sisters 
have maintained 
separate denom- 
inational schools 
for girls and boys. 
For this purpose 
they have erected 
large and com- 
fortable build- 
ings on Ewing 
Street opposite 
the Cathedral. 
They have em- 
ployed a talented 
corps of teachers, 
and have given 
great satisfaction 
to their patrons, 
who have sent 
them their chil- 
dren from the 
city and all parts 
of the Territory. 
This present sea- 
son, large, ele- 
gant brick build- 
ings are being 
erected in place 
the old ones, to 
accommodate the 
increased de- 


mand for room and other facilities for education. 
The Sisters of Charity also support an orphan asy- 
lum which has done and is coing much good for the 








ing, Descriptive 
and Physical Ge- 
ography, Paint- 
ing, Elocution, 
Training, Wr it- 
ing, Algebra, His- 
tory, American 
Literature, Ge- 
ometry, Chemis- 
Hi try, Surveying, 
i i Botany, Political 
Economy, Ger- 
man, French and 
Latin. 

Special arrange- 
ments are made 
for cheap board- 
ing and lodging 
for the pupils. 
Many graduates 
of the college are 
now holding re- 
sponsible busi- 
ness positions in 
all parts of Mon- 
tana, in fact its 
diploma is the 
best passport and 
recommendat ion 
to good openings 
in business life. 





poor children of the community. 


C)/Miss Mary C. Wheeler 
and Mrs. A. C. Botkin, have 
classes in drawing and 
painting, and are successful 
teachers. 

The Episcopal Church 
maintains a parish school, 
with about forty children in 
attendance, and with four 
instructors. It is under the 
direction of Rev. F.T. Webb, 
rector. 


THE HELENA BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


This excellent institu- 
tion for business and nor- 
mal training was established 
by its principal H. T. Engel- 
horn, October 1st, 1883, the 
normal department being 
organized in September 
1886. In its educational fa- 
cilities, its comfortable quar- 
ters, and its thorough 
courses of instruction it 







HELENA DRIVING PARK AND RACE OOURSE. 


HELENA.—THE COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL LOBBY. 


ranks with much older schools of its class in the East. 
In its different departments eight professors are em- 
ployed. The total number of students enrolled since 
it was established is 450, a remarkable record fora 


Montana people 
generally recog - 
nize the merits of 


this institution and know that they need no longer send 
their sons and daughters to Eastern colleges fora 
thorough business and normal education. For full 
particulars our readers are advised to write to the 
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new college in the far West. 
The course of instruction in the 
commercial department includes 
Book-keeping, Commercial Law, 
Penmanship, Business Arith- 
metic Correspondence, Commer- 
cial Geography, Actual Business 
Practice, Phonography, Letter- 
writing, Type-writing, Spelling. 
The Normal department gives in- 
struction in Architectural Draw- 
ing, Arithmetic, Crayon Portrait 
Drawing, English Grammar, Etch- 





principal, who will furnish 
catalogues and circulars. 





HELENA’S LIVE STOCK 
INTERESTS. 

Helena leads all the other 
cities in Montana in the 
magnitude of the various 
live stock interests, whose 
owners claim it as their 
residence. To omit any 
reference to them or their 
property would be to ignore 
one of the chief resources of 
the capital city, for its his- 
tory and that of the latter 
years of the stock business 
are almost identical. To 
narrate the rise of one 
branch of the stock business 
will be to describe them all. 
The cattle trade is typical 
of them all. In the early 
days when mining reigned 
supreme, the hidden wealth 
in the scanty herds strag- 
gling along the hill-sides, 
which furnished the meat 
ample for the needs of the 
not extensive local markets, 
was a mine whose richness 
was unknown and entirely 


unsuspected. There were some, who by trade or in- 
clination were interested in stock-raising and viewing 
somewhat prophetically the future invested their 
money from time to time until finally they gained 
control of almost all the stock-raising on the ranges. 
Their herds grew larger from year to year, the 
ranges became more extended, and the country they 
covered became so vast, that the owners were forced 
to give up their direct personal control and employ 
persons who assumed charge of the distant ranches, 
while the proprietor remained at his city home and 
made only occasional visits to his herds and ranges. 
Straying, as the animals did, farther and farther, yeat 
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by year the increase was 





belongs to owners who 





rapid, as there were but 
few demands upon the 
herd for meat, save for 
the personal use of 
those having them in 


charge. The cattle be- 
ing acclimated and the 
seasons throughout the 
Territory favoring 
growth which was un- 
paralled and within a 
few years of their first 
purchases some of the 
owners had become lo- 
cally known as heavy 
cattle men, whose fame 
for the possession of 
large herds had begun 
to extend beyond our 
borders. 

But the greatest 
wealth was yet to come. 
For years the cattle wan- 
dered hither and thither 
from range to range, 
untended, uncared for, 
scarcely noticed and 
often unthought of un- 
til theowners them- 
selves were scarcely 
aware of the extent of 
their animated posses- 
ions. With no favorable 











reside in this city. Here 
their wealth has been 
expended in fine resi- 
dences, which are unsur- 
passed throughout this 
western country. The 
evidences of their 
good fortune are appar- 
ent on every hand. 
Some have still further 
increased their gains by 
other investments until 
they have achieved more 
than localrenown. To 
attempt to mention all 
that are interested in 
stock of any kind, di- 
rectly or indirectly 
would be too much like 
repeating the city di- 
rectory, consequently 
but a few owners will 
have to suffice. Among 
these whose names are 
familiar to all are D. A. 
G. Floweree, John H. 
Wing, R. S. Hamilton, 
T. C. Power, Elizur 





Beach, Thos. Cruse, 
Louis Kaufman, and 
Louis Stadler. And to 


these, would space per- 
mit, might be added a 








outlet and no method of 
reaching the distant 
markets, save by driv- 


ing, their value did not increase as rapidly as ata 


later date. The sales of cattle were not 
cal demand calling only for small suppli 
ral outlet to the East was obstructed by 


buffaloes and their hunters and the Indian depreda- 
With little chance to escape, with diminution 


tions. 
small, the increase phenomonal, these 
were the prepatlatory stages for the vast 
increase in wealth which was due to the 
rapid advancement and final completion 
of the railroads, which rendered excel- 
lent markets easily accessible. Right 
here it can be said, that never were the 
merits of an enterprise more generally 
derided or more readily taken advantage 
of, than those of these new highways to 
market and to fortune. Never wasa 
railroad more thoroughly endorsed than 
by the sudden and continuous advance in 
the value of stock, caused by the facili- 
ties afforded by the construction of these 
railways. With their approach, mile by 
mile the values grew, till at their com- 
pletion the cattle, which years before 
had been sold and exchanged at fourteen 
dollars a head, rose to twenty dollars 
when the lines first crossed the bound- 
ary. Thence by irregular but perman- 
ent movements the prices grew better, 
until the steer, ready for shipment, was 
worth five times as much as his ances- 
tor of fifteen years before. The actual 
value of the cattle was great, the un- 
earned increase was greater, for witn 
the rapid development of wealth came 
the desire for speculation, and everyone 


owned cattle, or wanted them, and the’ 


attendant and overseer became cowboys, 
and the owners, in varying degrees, 
“Cattle Kings.” Thus, the herdsman 
of the past became the millionaire of 
the present. And while their thousands 
of cattle roamed over the hills and val- 
leys, most of the owners, old and new, 
continued to reside at the capital. The 
growth of the sheep interest was similar 
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to that of thecattle and that of horses, while not 
quite equal to either is becoming daily more extensive. 
The wealth due to these various departments of stock 
raising and owned in Helena is between three and one- 
half and four millionsof dollars; more than one-half 
of the entire taxable value of stock held in Montana 


large, the lo- 
es, the natu- 
the herds of 
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long list of firms, incor- 
porated companies and 
private breeders of fine 


stock, ail of whom add greatly to the prosperity of 
the city, but whose means are not so typical of their 
business interests as the ones above noticed. 

During the year, and especially in the fall, the 
members of the various stock associations make this 
place their;meeting point, where they discuss their 


business and make plans for the future. 
Here also is held the annual fair, which 
is largely attended by stock breeders. 
Thus, on every possible occasion, this 
city proves the point for aggregation and 
distribution. But independent of these 
requirements of their business, the stock 
men generally are gradually making 
Helena their headquarters, and it is fast 
becoming the market, which governs the 
trade of Montana. It is also developing 
its facilities as acentral point, where 
cattle, horses, sheep and their products 
can be exchanged or sold. As a ship- 
ping point it enjoys superior advantages. 
And with the completion of the rail- 
roads now in process of completion and 
of those projected, its central location, 
admirably adapted as it is to the needs 
of the stock vocation, will make it the 
future great market of the Northwest. 
LEsLIE SULGROVE, 
Editor Montana Liwe Stock Journal. 


*° 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN MONTANA.— 
It is perhaps not generally realized that 
in the year 1887 Montana will have 
added to her railroad lines about 750 
miles of iron, this not including Mon- 
tana Central branches, upon which track 
will not be laid until next year. The 
railroads{now in course of construction 
or in contemplation so immediate that 
they may be safely counted upon to 
be built as soon as possible, promise to 
add to Montana’s railroads within a year 
from now 1,000 miles more than were in 
operation one year ago. This is wonder- 
ful advancement, 
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T. H. CARTER, VICE-PRESIDENT CRUSE SAVINGS BANK, 


HELENA PORTRAITS. 


Ex-Governor Samuel T. Hauser was born in Missouri in 
1834 and came to Montana, then Idaho, in 1862. He isthe 
father of the National banking system in Montana, hav- 
ing organized the first and the three other national banks 
inthe Territory. He was Governor of Montana from 
July, 1885, until he resigned a few monthsago. He is Pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Helena, and of the 
company which owns the great reduction works at Wickes 
and is the leading spirit in the construction of numerous 
branch roads forthe Northern Pacific system in Mon- 
tana and Idaho. 

Ex-Mayor T. H. Kleinschmidt was born in Prussia in 
1839 and emigrated to this country with his mother in 
1844. He came to Montana in 1864 and has had a busy and 
successful career as a miner, merchant and banker. He 
is Assistant Cashier of the First National Bank of Helena. 
Mr. Kleinschmidt has served two terms as Mayor of Hel- 
ena. 

L. H. Hershfield was born in Oneida county, New York, 
in 1836, went to Colorado in 1859, when gold was discovered 
at Pikes Peak, and in 1864emigrated to Montana. He was 
one of the early bankers of the Territory, establishing 
banks in Fort Benton, Helena and White Sulphur 
Springs. He is President of the Merchants National 
Bank of Helena, 

F. P. Sterling, a leading member of the Helena bar, was 
born in Elkhorn, Wis., in 1843, and at the age of 19 enlisted 
in the Tenth Wisconsin Infantry which saw hard service 
in the Western armies throughout the civil war. Mr. 
Sterling was in twenty-three battles, including the five 
great historic engagements of Stone River, Perryville, 
Missionary Ridge, Chickamauga and Atlanta. He was 
wounded at Chickamauga, but was not long disabled. Mus- 
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tered out as Sergeant-Major of the regiment he studied 
law at Shelsbury, Iowa. In 1874 he emigrated to Mon- 
tana. In 1877 he was appointed by President Hayes Re- 
ceiver of the Helena land office, a position he held four 
years. In 1881 he began to practice law and the same 
year was elected Public Administrator of Lewis and 
Clarke County. In 1882 he was elected Probate Judge. 
Mr. Sterling is now in active law practice in Helena. 
Thomas Cruse, who is probably the wealthiest man in 
Montana, was bornin Drum Lummon, Ireland, and came 
to America when aboy. After living for a time in New 
York City he joined the tide of gold-seeking migration to 
California and mined in that State and in Idaho for sev- 
eral years. In 1867 he removed to Montana and engaged 
in mining on Silver Creek, near Helena. He was fairly 
successful both asa minerand an employerof miners, 
and remained there, with the exception of short intervals 
spent in prospecting, until he discovered the famous 
Drum Lummon mine, which he named for his native 
town. He worked this mine until it proved exceedingly 
rich, when he sold it in 1884 to an English company for 
$2,250,000, of which he received $750,000 in cash and the re- 
mainder in stock at $10 par value pershare. This stock 
has since appreciated to 45 per share. Mr. Cruse has 
since sold most of his holdings in the Drum Lummon. 
He owns the North Star Mine, which adjoins the Drum 
Lummon and is an extension of its vein. This mine it is 
believed, will eventually become as valuable as its famous 
neighbor which made Mr. Cruse’s fortune. Mr. Cruse is 
estimated to be worth from six to eight million dollars. 
One of his recent investments wasin a sheep ranch on 
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Flat Willow Creek, in Fergus County, where he has 25,000 
head of sheep. He owns a handsome house in Helena, 
purchased of T. C. Power, which is the subject of one of 
our illustrations. 

T. H. Carteris one of the prominent and successful 
lawyers of Helena and the senior member of the firm of 
Carter, Clayberg & Maddox. He was born near Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, studied law in Louisville, Ky., was admitted 
to the bar in Nebraska and began practice in Burlington, 
Iowa. In 188 he came to Helena. His firm has a large 
general practice. He is Vice President of the new Thom- 
as Cruse Savings Bank. 

H. T. Engelhorn, principal and proprietor of the Hel- 
ena Business College, was born in Iowa 1856. He received 
a classical education in Iowa College and a business edu- 
cation in the Davenport Business College. In 1883 he 
founded at Helena the first business college in Montana. 
He is amember of the Business Educator’s Association of 
America and Vice-President of the National Union of 
Business Colleges of America. 

No Helena portrait gallery would be complete without 
Col. Wilbur F. Sanders. He is one of the best-known men 
in Montana. He was born in Leon, New York, in 1834, 
served in the civil war, came to Montana in 1863, took a 
courageous partin the Vigilance Committee's effective ef- 
forts to rid the mining camps of robbers and cut throats, 
and has practiced law successfully ever since. He has 
been the Republican candidate for Congress at four elec- 
tions, always unsuccessfully, the Territory being steadily 
Demoperatic. Col. Sanders is the head of the law firm of 
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Sanders, Cullen and Sanders, his partners being Judge 
Cullen and his son James U. Sanders. 

W. C. Childs, a successful mine operator and stockman 
was born in Stonington, Connecticut, and grew up in Prov- 
idence, R. I. In 1858, when seventeen years old, he went 
to California and found employment with Freeman & 
Co’s express. He livedin San Francisco or Sacramento 
until 1862, when he went to The Dalles, Oregon in the em- 
ploy of Wells, Fargo & Co. Astheir agent he was located 
at different times in Idaho City, Walla Walla, Umatilla, 
Winnimucca, Treasure Hill and Hamilton. In 1870 he 
came to Helena, continuing with the Wells, Fargo Com- 
pany until 1879. Living ina mining country he was al- 
ways more or less concerned in mining operations. He 
helped organize the Gregory and Gloster companies, was 
interested in the original Butte Mine at Butte and is now 
a large holder of both Gloster and Drum Lummon stock. 
He used to own a big sheep ranch, with 14,000 head. This 
he sold to Thomas Cruse for $75,000 in Drum Lummon 
stock which went up until it was worth $875,000. 

Hon. Joseph K. Toole, the present delegate in Congress 
from Montana, was born at Savannah, Mo., May 12th, 
1851. After attending school for several years at St. Joe, 
he entered the Western Military Academy at New Castle, 
Ky., under the charge of General E. Kirby Smith. After- 
wards he studied law in Kentucky, and came to Montana 
in 1869, and commenced the practice of law in connection 
with his brother E. Warren Toole. Theirs has been one 
of the most popular and successful law firms in Montana. 
Mr. Toole served as District Attorney for several terms; 
hasbeen a member of the Legislative Council, and its 
presiding officer and a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. In 1884, and again in 1886, he was elected dele- 
gate to Congress. 

A. J. Davidson was born in Missouri in 1843, and 
was educated at the State Normal School. At 20 years of 
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age he crossed the plains to Denver, and continued on to 
Idaho, and arrived at Virginia City, Montana, in the fall 
of 1263. Since then he has been engaged in mining 
and merchandizing. He now carries on a _ large 
saddlery and harness business, and deals largely in hides 
and wool. He has been Grand Master of the Masonic 
fraternity of Montana. He has always been zealous in 








dian battles and skirmishes, was mustered out in April 
1866, and started a few weeks later for Montana with 
Col. J. L. Fisk’s expedition, arriving in the Prickly Pear 
Valley in September. Worked on the first number of the 
Herald; was the Daily Herald’s first carrier, and has been 
one of the proprietors and connected with the business 
management almost continuously from 1866 to this time. 





HELENA’S CLIMATE. 


A year ago I wrote as follows in this magazine 
concerning the climate of Helena: ‘‘A good deal 
might truthfully be said in praise of the climate of 
Helena. It is not a. paradise in this respect; nor is 
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promoting the business interests of Helena, and for years 
has held the important position of President of the Board 
Trade. 

E. W. Knight, has been a resident of Helena since 1873. 
He was admitted to the bar soon after his arrival here, 
having been in the practice of law at home, in Falmouth, 
Ky., but did not engage in practice here. He entered the 
First National Bank as bookkeeper, and soon was pro- 
moted to be its cashier, in which situation he has served 
for many years. He has been a trustee of the Helena 
public schools, several terms, and also Mayor of the 
city. 

E. D. Edgerton, is President of the Second National 
Bank of Helena. He was bornin Pennsylvania in 1852, 
and educated at Columbia College, N. Y. 
He there studied law and was admitted 
to thebarthere. On his arrival in Hel- 
ena in 1881, he commenced to practice 
law and also organized the bank of 
which he is president. He has now re- 
linquished law, his increasing banking 
business requiring all his time. 

Robert E. Fisk, a native of the West- 
ern Reserve of Ohio, graduated a printer 
in the office of the Lafayette (Ind.,) 
Courier; two yearsa student at Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind.; editor of 
the (Niagara N. Y.) Herald, 1857; took 
business aploma at Bassett’s Commer- 
cial College, Syracuse, N. Y., 1858; in 
New York employed on the World and 
Tribune, 1859-61; enlisted in New York 
City, serving throughout the war in the 
66th and 132nd Infantry regiments of 
that State, in every grade from private 
to captain. Emigrated overland to 
Montana 1866; established the first Re- 
publican journal of the Territory, the 
Helena Herald; has been its editor and 
senior proprietor for nearly twenty-one 
years. 

A. J. Fisk was born at Lagrange, 
Cattaragus Co., New York, January 8th, 
149, moved with family to Lafayette, 
Ind., in 1856, and the same year went 
into the Courier office as the “devil’’ 
and carrier. Came to Minnesota in ’60, 
attended schools in St. Paul until October, 1863, when 
less than 15 years of age he enlisted, in Company A, 2nd 
Minnesota Cavalry. The regiment was to go South, but In- 
dian depredations continuing on Minnesota frontiers, the 
regiment was sent out to fight Indians. Was with Sully on 
his famous Indian campaign in ’64 and fought the Sioux 
in the Bad Lands of Eastern Montana. Sitting Bull was 
then one of the under chiefs. Participated in many In- 








Daniel W. Fisk was born in Conneaut, Ohio, April 5th, 
1839; was educated at Wabash College, studied law and 
was admitted to the bar at Lafayette Indiana, 1861, went 
to New York the same year and at the bengininng of the 
war raised a company of volunteers, near Buffalo, re- 
ceived his commission as captain of Company “G.” in the 
132 N. Y. Vols., and commanded his company while serv- 
ing at Suffolk, Virginia and in the campaigns around 
Newburne and Fort Beaufort, N.C. Came to Montana 
via the Missouri River inthe summer of 1867 and soon 
after became city editor and one of the proprietors of the 
Herald, in which business he has continued since, the past 
four years having been more specially connected with 
the business management of that prosperous journal. 
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H. W. Child has been for five years the General Man- 
ager of the Boston and Montana Gold Mining Company 
and the Gregory Consolidated Mining Company. He was 
born in San Francisco, California in 1855. He owns a big 
stock ranch in the Missouri Valley and is largely inter- 
ested in real estate and city improvments in Helena. He 
is among the most active and enterprising of the younger 
Cless of business men in the city. 











any place on this old earth of ours, but it has a liberal 
allowance of clear, bright days, when the tempera- 
ture is just right for out-door movement, and the air 
is like the ambrosia of the gods. Thereis hot weather 
in summer, when the gulch and the bare plains are 
fervent with the fierce rays of the sun, but when 
night comes the heat relents, and a blanket is needed 
for comfortable sleep. The autumn is the perfect 
season. Spring israther tardy. Winter intermits its 
rigors when the Chinook wind blows, and is at all 
times less severe than in Minnesota. People die 
here as well as elsewhere, but their 
chances for long life are good, be- 
cause Nature does not poison them 
with malaria, or lie in wait for them 
with any special climatic diseases. 
Invalids from low countries are al- 
most sure to gain new vigor in the 
pure atmosphere of the Rockies.” 

To go a little more into details: 
Helena is on the same parallel of the 
latitude which runs through North- 
ern Minnesota and Northern Maine 
and touches Quebec, but its climate 
cannot be compared with that of any 
place far east of it. For example 
March, so much dreaded in the East, 
is a sunny month with very moderate 
cold weather, and November, another 
trying month on the Atlantic sea- 
board is almost free from storms, 
winter not setting in until Christmas 
is close at hand. A typical summer 
day is fresh and cool until afternoon, 
then hot in the sun but comfortable 
in the shade until sunset, and all the 
evening, and so cool at night that 
that one or two blankets were needed. Perhaps the 
best proof to a stranger that Montana has a good 
climate is the fact that one never hears old Montan- 
ians complain of it. When they go away to make 
homes elsewhere they soon grow homesick and long 
to return to their mountains. 
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WALKS AND TALKS IN 
HELENA. 


The Court House of Lewis and Clarke 
County, has just been completed at a 
total cost of $190,000, for building, 
grounds and furniture. Besides accom- 
modating all the courtsand officers of 
the county, rooms have been rented to 
the Territory for the use of the Gov- 
ernor, Secretary, Auditor and Treas- 
urer, the Montana Library, (both law 
and miscellaneous) and the Historical 
Society, Legislative Halls and Commit- 
tee and Clerks rooms have also been set 
apart for the use of the Territorial 
Legislature, so that it is practically the 
Territorial Capitol Building as well as 
the County Court House. This noble 
edifice is built of a fine quality of Mont- 
ana granite, quarried near Helena, 
and is trimmed with the handsome red 
sandstone of Bayfield on Lake Superior. 
The building is majestic in appearance, 
and has an airof solidity like the moun- 
tains which surroundit. It is admired 
by visitors from the Eastern cities as 
much as by the peopleof Helena. Its 
dimensions are 132 feet in length; width 
80 feet and without the basement it is 
three stories high. A tall tower of Nor- 
man architecture adds to the dignity of 
the structure. 

One of the ablest jurists in the North- 
west is Hon. Decius S. Wade, for six- 
teen years Chief Justice of Montana. 
He is a member of the famous Wade 
family ofAshtabula County, Ohio. His 
brother, Hon. Charles H. Wade, for 
many years Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas in his county, was 
among the early settlers of the Western Reserve. 
Hon. B. F. Wade, long U. S. Senator from Ohio, 
was his father’s next younger brother. Judge Wade 
studied law in the office of his Uncle Ben Wade. 
While serving as State Senator, in 1871, President Grant 
appointed him Chief Justice of Montana. At the expir- 
ation of his term he was re-appointed by President Grant 
and later successively by Presidents Hayes and Arthur. 
His service as Chief Justice extended over sixteen years, 
until June, 1887, when he was, at the close of his fourth 
term, succeeded by Hon. N. W. McConnell of Ten- 
nesee. Judge Wade's opinions form a good part of the 
six volumes of Montana Reports. Few of his decisions 
have been reversed. He has contributed to the law jour- 
nals a number of able articles on law questions. Since 
his retirement from the bench he has engaged in the 
practice of law at Helena, and isa member of the law 
firm of Wade, Toole and Wallace, which enjoys a very 
large practice. 

Joseph H. Russell, is a good representative of the hardy 
prospector and persevering miner. He was born in West 
Virginia, in 1828. He received the ordinary schooling of 
the times, and at the age of 21, (1849) went West, to Mis- 
souri, where he engaged in farming and where he mar- 
ried Miss Celestia A. White in 1854. In 1864 he came to 
Montana, and in 1865 settled in Helena, and ever since 
hasbeen actively engaged in prospecting and mining. 
He has had many discouragements, but with unflinching 
tenacity he has overcome all his mining difficulties, and 
now enjoysa comfortable competence. The advent of 
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the railroad to Rimini from Helena enabled him to sell 
his mines at a good price. With a part of the money Mr, 
Russell received, he has erected one of the most elegant 
residences in the city, which is illustrated on another 
page. 

The Opera House was built in 1881, by John H. Ming. 
It is a three story brick building. Its length is 170 
feet, and width 50feet. The parquet and gallery wil] 
comfortably seat 1,000 people. Frequently 1,200 have at- 
tended in comfort theatrical performances within its 
walis. Itis located in the business centre of the city, 
and has been a useful institution. Since the advent of 
railroads, the best classes of theatrical troupes, from 
Eastern cities frequently patronize it. Its interior is now 
being greatly improved, with entirely new scenery, heat- 
ing and lighting, ventilating apparatus, new and elegant 
painting and frescoing. 

John H. Ming the owner of the Opera House, was 
born in Virginia. He was among the first settlers of 
Denver, and came from there to Virginia City, Montana, 
in 1863. Here he acquired wealth and after the settle- 
ment of Helena removed toit. Here he engaged in mer- 
chandizing and mining, and was one of the first to en- 
gage in stock-raising, in which business he has acquired 
a handsome fortune. He has built one of the finest resi- 
dences in the city, and is altogether one of Helena’s 
most public spirited citizens. 

Anton M. Holter, is noted for being one of the most 
industrious and indefatigable of the business men of 
Helena, or of Montana. He is a native of Norway, where 
he was born on the 29th of June, 1831. He left his native 
land for America in 1854, landing at Quebec and imme- 
diately pushed on west to Freeport Iowa, in search of a 

former friend, and was fortunate in 
finding him. He worked there at his 
trade and accumulated money. In 
1855-6 he worked on the Missouri Paci- 
fic R. R., and there became acquainted 
with Gov. S. T. Hauser, who was 
then an engineer on the road. They 
have ever since been firm friends; are 
partners now in many important min- 
ing ventures in Montana and Idaho. In 
1863, Mr. Holter arrived at Alder Gulch, 
Montana, on Dec. Ist, and soon located 
a sawmill on Ramshorn Gulch, in com- 
pany with his brother Martin M. Holter 
and Alex. Evanson. They were very 
successful in the lumber business, sell- 
ing it at very high prices to the people 
of Virginia and the miners of Alder 
Gulch. Ever since that time the firm 
of Holter Bros., lumbermen, has been 
as well known in Montana as the name 
of the Territory itself; and by their 
energy and hard work the brothers 
have accumulated a handsome compe- 
tency in that business, and in the 
building hardware business, which they 
have always carried on in connection 
with lumbering. Mr. Helter has been 
several times elected a member of the 
* Montana Legislature. 

Martin M. Holter, of the firm of Holt- 
er Bros., was born in Norway in 1835. 
He received a good business education 
and became amerchant. He emigrated 
to the United States in 1856, and located 
in Iowa, and operateda saw-mill for 
over two years. In 1865 he came to 
Virginia City, Mont., and again went in- 
to saw milling. In 1867 he came to 
Helena, and added the grocery and dis- 
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tilling business to lum- 
bering. In 1870 the 
Holter Bros., built a 
large block of stores on 
the corner of Main and 
Grand streets, and also 
a planing mill. They 
opened a hardware 
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are now among the 
wealthiest’ citizens of 
Helena and each owns 
a handsome home. 
Accompanying this 
sketch, will be found a picture of T. C. Power & Co’s | its name and which is pictured among ourillustrations. 
new business block. It has a commanding situation at There are about a thousand Chinamen in Helena, oc- 
the juncture of Main Street and Helena Avenue, and | cupying low, dingy, one-story houses at the head of the 
for the uses for which it is intended it is the largest and | gulch. They are industrious and inoffensive and would 
most complete building in the city. It is centrally and | be remarkably thrifty if it were not for their inveterate 
conveniently located, being at the foot of the bus 
iness part of Main Street, and nearly equidistant 
between the depots of the Northern Pacific and 
the Montana Central Railroad companies, and it 
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habit of gambling. On the principal 
street of their suburb, three-fourths of 
the buildings appear to be gaming dens 
or lottery offices. No prejudice is shown 
towards these Asiatics by the white 
population. They arethe serving class 
of the community, the cooks, laundry 
men and domestic servants, and nobody 
desires to drive them away. Some of 
them laboriously re-wash the sand and 
gravel of the old abandoned gold 
diggings, happy if they can make a 
dollar or two a day. Occasionally they 
strike a streak of good pay dirt which 
was missed by the early miners, but 
they are very secretive and no one 
knows how much of the yellow stuff 
they may be finding. 

Ellis & Co., are active real estate 
agents in Helena, who handle property 
on commission only. Investments made 
on their judgment have been uniformly 
profitable. They have alarge lot of 
business and residence property. 

The Cosmopolitan Hotel in Helena is 
the rallying place of the old Montana 
element. In its spacious office one is 
pretty sure to meet, any day, a score of 
prominent men from different parts of 
Montana, and in the evening, most of 
the leading lawyers, merchants and 
mine owners of the city usually put in 
an appearance. The hotel is a pictur- 
esque, rambling affair, consisting of a 
four-story building anda _ three-story 
building, connected in therear bya 
sort of wooden Bridge of Sighs. The 
table is good. There is cream for the 
coffee and plenty of fruit. 

H. M. Parchen is the owner of two of 
the best business blocks in Helena. In 
one, on the corner of Main Street and 
Broadway, is located his extensive 
drug store, the second story being used for offices and 
the third affording spacious quarters forthe Montana 
Club. The other block, shown in one of our illustrations, 
stands on Broadway and is occupied in part by the offices 
of the Daily Independent. 

The wholesale grocery firm of Bach, Cory & Co. occupy 
a handsome new brick block on lower Main Street. An 
interior view of their establishment appears among our 
illustrations. This isa solid concern, with ample capital, 
carrying a heavy stock and having a trade extending 
throughout Central and Western Montana. H. W. Selig- 
man, formerly of New York and a member of the distin- 
guished banking family of the Seligmans in that city, is a 
partner in this firm. Bach, Cory & Co. have retail stores 
in Wickes, Gregory, Gloster and Boulder, and are build- 
ing a warehouse on the N. P. track, 200 feet by seventy- 
five, for the economical handling, storage and shipment 
of goods, 

Steele & Neill, real estate brokers, who give exclusive 
attention to that line of business, and whose sales‘during 
the past seven wionths of 1887 aggregated $400,000, say 
that the gain in values during the past year has been, as 
a general thing from twenty-five to fifty per cent., accord- 










































































is probable that a track from the East will be laid 
to its very doors. T C. Power & Co., are probably 
the largest dealers in Montana, in light and heavy 
wagons, buggies, carriages, Wood’s binders and 
mowers, and all kinds of agricultural implements 
and farmers hardware. The main entrance at the 
junction of Helena Avenue and Main Street, is 
twelve feet wide, the Main Street front, 204 feet, 
The Helena Avenue front, 155 feet, and on the 
Avenue in the rear, 115 feet. Thus it is triangular 
in shape; and is three stories high above the base- 
ment, and is a massive structure. 

Oro Fino Terrace is the name given toa hand- 
some row of dwellings just completed on the West 
Side. Although built asa continuous block, no 
two of these houses are exactly alike, but all 
blend into a symetrical architectural whole. 
They command a fine view over the valley to the 
distant mountains. The owners are H. W. Child 
and E. D. Edgerton. 

The Helena Independent is the morning paper 
of the city and the daily of widest circulation in 
Montana. It is Democratic in its politics, with 
& pronounced tendency to independence. Its 
news features are particularly strong. The 
ambition of its editor, Mr. Hendry, and its 
business manager, Mr. Devine, is to make a 
paper, covering so thoroughly, by special dis- 
patches and correspondence, the field of Montana 
news, that it will be indispensable to all intelligent 
Montanians. For general news it has the Asso- 
Ciated Press dispatches. The Independent is com- 














fortably quartered in a new building which bears HELENA.—T. C. POWER’S NEW BLOCK COR. MAIN STREET AND HELENA AVENUE. 
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ing to locality, but that in special cases of partioularly 
desirable lots it has been as high as 150 or even 200 per 
cent. Eastern capitalists are fast beginning to under- 
stand the merits of Helena investments. Business build- 
ings net their owners from twelve to twenty per cent. per 
annum and are constantly appreciating in value. There 
isan opening to put money in stores and buildings. 
Small and medium sized dwellings yield from fifteen to 
eighteen per cent. There is not at this time a house or 
even two connecting rooms to be rented inall Helena. 
Steele & Neill say they have never made an investment 
that did not make money for the investor. 


Helena became an incorporated city in 1881, That year 
the assessed value of all property for taxation was %2,- 
500,000. The assessed value for 1886 was $5,300,000—an 1n- 
crease in five years of $2,800,000. The city treasurer says 
the assessment for 1887 will exceed %6,000,000. This isa 
good showing for a population of about 12,000 people. 

The highest price yet offered for business property 
in Helena was $1,400 a front foot for the lot on the 
corner of Main and Edward Street. This was re- 
fused by the Hershfield brothers, who are going to erect 
the new Merchants Bank building on that lot. Prop- 
erty on Main Street just below the present well- 
built limits is held at $500 per front foot. Messrs. Porter 
& Muth, a prominent real estate firm, say that the aver- 
age increase in values of business property during the 
past year have been fully 100 per cent. A good deal of 
Eastern money is coming in for investment. The Sena- 
torial syndicate, Messrs. Cameron, Vest, Farwell and 
Plumb,who visited Helena lately, bought thirty-two acres 





HON. T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, ASSISTANT CASHIER FIRST 
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of outside residence property [for $2,000 per acre. A St. 
Louis syndicate put in"$100,000°a year ago, and could now 
realize double that sum. Porter & Muth say that the 
highest price paid for West Side residence property was 
forty-five dollars per foot. That was for lots adjoining 
Gov. Hauser's house. Good West Side lots can be bought 
they say, at from twenty to forty dollars per foot. Theirs 
is a well-established responsible firm handling a large 
amount of property. 

The Union Warehouse Company erected about two 
years ago a large storage building on the Northern Paci- 
fic track which is a very valuable adjunct to the commer- 
cial facilities of Helena. This building is 200 feet long by 
seventy-five wide,and hason its main and basement 
floors, 30,000 square feet of storage room. The walls are 
of stone and are three feet thick, making the interior cool 
in summer and warm in winter. A side track runs the 
length of the buiiding beside a broad platform, so that 
goods are loaded and unloaded ata minimum of cost. The 
company do a general storage and commission business 
and are jobbers of groceries, flour, grain, hay, petroleum, 
etc. The capital stock is $100,000 fully paid, and the offi- 
cers are R. H. Kleinschmidt, President; L. Hillebrecht, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

One of the veteran institutions at Helena is the Lockey 
Land Agency of which Lockey, Matheson and Douglas are 
managers. This agency was founded by Richard Lockey 
of the above firm in 1866, and by adhering rigidly, to the 
principle of fair dealing and unvarying attention to busi- 
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ness, early built up a renumerative business, which hag 
grown, steadily, from year to year during the past 
twenty-one years. Mr. Lockey’s efforts to transacta real- 
estate business on legitimate principles have produced 
the invariable results which follows from such a course, 
and he has acquired an independence being one of the 
largest real estate owners in Helena. Some ten years 
ago, believing thata complete abstract of the titles of 
real estate would still more perfect the workings of hig 
real estate and mining broking business, he acquired an 
abstract of title of all real estate, mining property and 
water rights in Helena and Lewis and Clarke County, 
which has been perfected and kept up to date. The con- 
trol of this abstract, of course, adds materially to the 
facilities for doing a real estate business, especially ina 
community where titles are none of the simplest. Mr- 
Lockey is President of the Christmas Gift Mining Co. 
and has filled numerous public offices of trust. 

Walter Matheson of this firm is one of the pioneers of 
Billings, and on removing to Helena was just completing 
his second term as mayor of the former city and Presi- 
dent of the Yellowstone Building and Loan Society. He 
is a thoroughly experiened and well informed real estate 
man. 8. R. Douglas is an old time resident of Helena, 
and a gentleman well versed of property and thoroughly 
qualified to handle real estate. This firm controls a large 
business and deservedly enjoys the confidence of the 
public. 

In September, 1866, Col. James L. Fisk’s overland expe- 
dition numbering several hundred people arrived from 
Minnesota, coming by the northern route. With Col. 
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Fisk came three of his brothers, veterans mustered from 
service at the close of the war. The elder of these, Rob- 
ert E., a practical printer, purchased the material of the 
defunct Radiator, and on Nov. 15, 1886, issued the initial 
number of the Helena Weekly Herald, the first newspa- 
per in the Territory to advocate the principles of the Re- 
publican party. The Daily Herald was issued August Ist, 
1867, and was the pioneer daily of the Territory. Charles 
R. Stuart, a clever writerand an expert printer, was 
given an interest and for several years was con- 
nected with the paper, Mr. Stuart’s interest having 
been purchased, Daniel W. Fisk and Andrew J. Fisk be- 
come jointly associated with Robert E. Fisk in the pro- 
prietorship of the paper, and for a period of nearly 
twenty years the three have owned and conducted the 
paper under the firm name of Fisk Brothers. The Herald 
occupies its own building, a handsome three story brick 
block on Broadway. [tis the largest and best appointed 
publishing house in Montana. Four steam presses are 
operated; the editions of the paper are folded by ma- 
chinery, ready for the mails, an extensive bindery is 
kept constantly employed and the job rooms are the 
scene of ever busy labor. Eitorially and locally the Her- 
ald is one of the strongest and sprightliest of the jour- 
nals of the Northwest. Judge Cornelius Hedges one of 
the ripest scholars and newspaper men in the Territory 
is associate editor and James B. Walker, a son of Major 
R. C. Walker, U. 8. A., city editor. 
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A REMARKABLE RAILROAD. 


The extension of the railroad from 
Jefferson to Boulder, forming with the 
Wickes branch the first thirty-five miles 
of the Helena, Boulder Valley & Butte 
road, presents some remarkable railroad 
work. Up the canyon from Jeffersonand 
across the Boulder divide by the stage 
road route, was long very excusably con- 
sidered as ‘‘no thoroughfare” for a rail- 
road; but in this age of engineering skill 
nothing seems impossible to railroad 
men, and rivers are crossed, torents 
bridged and the most inaccessible peaks 
bored through or gonearound by the iron 
horse after the triumph of science have 
paved the way. So in this canyon the 
eye of the engineer has discerned a feasi- 
ble route for a railroad, and to-day the 
cars run from Jefferson to the summit of 
the Boulder divide, hitherto crossed only 
by animal power. Leaving Jefferson the 
railroad runs up the canyon a mile or 
two and then deflects to the left, crossing 
the gulch on a high trestle built ona 
sixteen degree curve and then climbing 
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the hill on the opposide side on a three per cent. 
grade, it runs back towards Helena on that side 
ona continual ascent until it rounds the mountain 
with another sharp curve, goes through a small tun- 
nel andonee more heads for Boulder, still trraversing 
the mountain onthe east side of the gulch and still 
climbing a steep grade. This piece of the road forms a 
gigantic letter S, and the three lines, parallel to each 
other, but each rising perceptibly over the former, 
can be seen from the stage road. Further up, the 
canyon is again crossed by a huge, curving trestle, 
and the road pursues a devious course over steep 
grades and through tunnels on the west side of the 
gulch until it reaches the summit, crossing it by a 
Short tunnel which lies directly beneath and about six- 
ty feet below the point where the stage road gains the 
tip top of the mountain. Thence it curves to the 
right, following down the mountain and doubling the 
Boulder Basin by winding along the foot hills until 
it gets down to thelevel of Boulder City. Half way 
down it crosses over the Montana Central a short dis- 
tance from the point where the road issues from the 
Wickes tunnel, and the two roads run side by side 
into Boulder. 

The work on the Helena, Boulder Valley & Butte 
Toad is a maryel of, railroading. The new road will 






be a favorite with tourists, aside from the large freight 
traffic it will secure by tapping the rich ore sections 
of Basin and Boulder, hitherto untouched by the rail- 
road. Asa scenic line it will be unsurpassed, and 
with the summer travel to the Boulder Hot Springs 
and other resorts, and the regular traffic with Butte, it 
will open up with a large passenger patronage.— 
Helena Herald. 


CLARK’S FORK MINING DISTRICT. 


South of Livingston, in a direct line, about fifty 
mniles to its nearest border, lies the greatest mineral 
region of the Northwest----Clark’s Fork District, it is 
within the Clark’s Fork range of mountains, at the 
headwaters of the stream of the same name which 
flows into the Yellowstone. Amid towering peaks 
covered a great partof the year with snow, at an av- 
erage altitude of nearly 8,000 feet, is a mass of rich 
mineral that is yet to interest the world and build up 
a mining camp that will rival or excel any that 
America has ever seen. Noperson can walk over the 
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surface and see the great bodies of ore that crop out 
on top of the ledges in clear veins, but what will be 
impressed with the truth of this bold statement. In 
every case developments of leads has created even 
more confidence than surface indications. The dis- 
trict is of immense extent. It may be safely stated 
that fully 200 square miles, in a compact area have 
been prospected, and a great proportion of the surface 
located as claims. The ore is gold and silver-bear- 
ing. The greater part of it is galenaore carrying a 
large proportion of lead as well as the more precious 
metals, but free milling quartz is not wanting, though 
the richest discoveries thus far have been smelting or 
lead ores. This district too, has been less than two 
years a part of the public domain, restored from In- 
dian sovereignty, but in those two years it has made 
wonderful progress. considering its isolated position 
and that it can only be reached by a long trip over a 
mountainous road from the nearest railroad station. 
But already an immenseamount of capital has been 
invested in the district, and prospectors have been 
removed from poverty to wealth by the discovery and 
sale of rich mines. There are two smelters in the 
district, one very large, the other small, and others 
will be put in within the year by Eastern companies 
who have lately purchased property. A railroad 
company is now organized and will build a road from 
Cinnabar, on the Park branch to the district. This 
will greatly hasten the development by enabling the 
mines to be worked and the ores to be hauled at re- 
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duced cost. The town or camp of the Clark’s Fork 
district, is Cooke City, a place of over 300 inhabit- 
ants. The writer looks confidently forward to the 
day, not very far distant, when Cooke will be a name 
more celebrated than that of any mining camp in the 
West, for surely it is surrounded by such resources as 
must make it that in due season. The Clark’s Fork 
district is reached from Livingston by train to Cin- 
nabar, then by stage coach to Cooke.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 
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WOMEN WHO OWN RANCHES. 


Theodore Roosevelt has been interviewed on the 
above subject by an _ enterprising reporter, Mr. 
Roosevelt having just returned from an inspection 
of his properties in Dakota and elsewhere. The 
women of the ranches come from New England and 
and the Middle States. Some have been school-teach- 
ers, others boarding-house keepers; and in many 
cases they are the survivors of husbands who broke 
down in the struggle to start a home in the new coun- 
try, and the widow has successfully run the new en- 
terprise and become wealthy in land and cattle. 
Mr. Roosevelt says, the woman he has seen are an 
energetic, business-like set, and that conspicuous 
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for them needed to be at home, and he would excuse 
him.” Up sprung another with the excuse that he 
had seven under ten years; a third said his wife had 


among therich women is Mrs, Bishop Hiff Warren, | two pair of twins, and he feared an early event would 
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who is worth ten millions of dollars, and made it on 
cattle, with no assistance other than her mother wit. 
Another cattle queen he tells of, Mrs. Rogers, of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, is afearless rider, and goes 
over the range as frequently as the ranchmen 
she employs. She started with a few cattle 
on a small scale, and has now amassed a mil- 
lion of money and is every day enlarging her 
enterprises. A rich widow, a Mrs. Massey, 
of Colorado, went there as an agent of a life 
insurance company, and married a man own- 
ing 150,000 head of cattle. These she inher- 
ited from her husband, and is said to carry 
on the vast business as well as hedid. Mrs. 
lliff, the widow of the cattle king, and Mrs. 
Dempsey of Nevada,as well as Ellen Calahan 
of newspaper fame, are wealthy, and have 
earned their money, from the first dollar, 
themselves. 
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A SURE CROP. 


While Judge Francis was holding court in 
Barnes County a juror asked to be excused on 
the ground that his wife was at home alone 
with six small children, the oldest under 
eleven yearsof age. The court told him to 
go, remarking ‘‘that a settler with a wife and 
six small children and no one there to care 
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add another pair, and about all the jury seemed to be 
bobbing up under the six children rule-—when the ap- 
palied court called a halt. Hesaid he had forgotten 
that he was in Dakota, or he would know better than 
to raise a point in that connection. Wheat might be 
short, but he knew of one crop that never failed. 
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PUGET SOUND LUMBER COMING EAST. 


From the Minneapolis Lumberman, 
The Northern Pacific has recently issued a new 
lumber tariff from Tacoma, Washington Territory, to 





St. Paul and Minneapolis. This is a distance of 
nearly 2,000 miles, and the rate fixed .is sixty cents. 
Although the rate is much more liberal to the ship- 
per, considering the matter of distance, than the 
rates from the eastern end of the road westward, it 
is not at all likely that much of the Puget Sound 
lumber will find its wayinto the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, cheap as is lumber on the Pacific coast. But 
it has already been demonstrated that cedar shingles 
can be shipped from Tacoma to this market, andeven 
on to Chicago, and compete with the local product. 
The Puget Sound cedar shingle is not open to all the 
objections which are urged against the cedar shingles 
of Minnesota and Wiscon- 

sin, against which there is a 





country which includes Kansas and the Indian Terri- 
tory may be said in a general way to be the great field 
of railroad building. This is from four to six hundred 
miles away from the lumber region of the Mississippi 
Valley. Another move westward will make the scene 
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of action from 300 to 500 miles further west and about 
as near the timber of the Rocky Mountains as of the 
Mississippi Valley. Three transcontinental lines pene- 
trate this timber country already. If half that is told 
is realized, three or four more roads will tap the same 
region within the next two or three years. The local 
Jumbermen may as well make up their mind that their 
western horizon is within sight. If they expect to 
get very much beyond it they may expect to encoun- 
ter the competition of some of the Puget Sound manu- 
facturers who, if all reports are true, are as full of 
push and enterprise as they make them. They will 
be found worth meeting, and it need be no matter of 








surprise if they place themselves on the aggressive, 

rather than the defensive, and fairly invade territory 

now held by the manufacturers of the white pine belt. 
From the Chicago Lumberman. 

Evidences come to hand now and then that there is 
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to,be ajmarket;in‘the East and one of very respectable 
dimensions, for lumber cut on the Pacific coast. A 
Seattle, Washington Territory paper of recent date, 
the Press, prints an interview with a representative 
of a St. Louis firm who was at that point, and at other 
places in that region, looking for long timber, which 
it was proposed to ship in this direction. The report 
of the conversation does not outline the plan of oper- 
ations designed to be followed, but in a general way 
it appears that the purpose is to use Puget Sound tim- 
ber wherever there is a requirement for especially 
long sticks, probably for the most part in bridge 
work, for which it should seem that it might be well 

adapted. It is natural, of 

course, that the first east- 











deep-seated prejudice. The 
Puget Sound cedar is larger, 
runs to clearer and wider 
material and is every way a 
desirable article, and _ its 
appearance in the eastern 
markets is presumably only 
the beginning of the trade 
sooner or later to be estab- 
lished with the mill men out 
on the coast. Several ship- 
ments of long bill stuff have 
recently been made into the 
territory tributary to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, and build- 
ers of railroads and bridges 
have discovered that ma- 
terial peculiarly fitted to 
their purposes is to be had 
on the Pacific coast. This 
timber each year becomes 
nearer to the field of railroad 
construction. The multipli- 
cation of railroads in the 
older settled portions of the 
West is destined to go on 
for years, but it is the great 
thoroughfares that stretch 
out into the sparsely settled 
territory to the west of us 
that make the enormous 
annual drafts on the forests 
of the country. Dakota, 
Nebraska and the belt of 
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ern demand should be for 
a class of stuff that is 
becoming scarce in this 
section, and that can be 
obtained on the coast in 
abundance and of such size 
and character as is best 
suited to the work for 
which it is to be used. But 
this marks merely the be- 
ginning, the entering wedge 
as it were, of the trade 
between the far West and 
the consuming East, and 
furnishes only to the pro- 
phetic eye the indication of 
the great future that lies 
before this just opening 
traffic. Time was when it 
might have been counted 
impossible, had any one 
thought of such a thing, 
that Lake Superior pine 
should sell freely in New 
York and Boston, and even 
penetrate almost literally 
the Maine wilderness, but 
the steady eastward flow of 
the farthest western stock 
that is accessible to water 
transportation excites com- 
ment now only as do other 
features of the lumber 
trade. Who will venture to 
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say that the time will not come when it will be as 
common to handle the cedar and fir of Puget Sound, 
and the redwood of California, on the western plains, 
and even at some of the present western and central 
distributing points, as it is now to handle western 
pine in eastern cities. 





THE RICH ROCK 





others are now working placer ground along the three 
forks of Rock Creek with very favorable results. Be- 
sides the Amelia and Carriboo there are some ninety 
other quartz locations already made in the district. 
For much of this information, I am indebted to W. 
E. Hunt and A. W. Upton. 

Spokane, W. T., July 28. 


B. C. W. EVANS. 





and other geysers have for some years been practically 
extinct, but now they suddenly blossom out into the 
most powerful and active geysers in their respective 
basins. The most reasonable theory seems to be that 
underlying each geyser basin is always a certain 
amount of force which must find vent in some way, 
The channels that connect may sometimes become 
choked, when the 
power seeks another 





CREEK MINES. 

The gold quartz 
finds recently made 
on Rock Creek are 
said to be the best of 
the kind yet discov- 
ered in the North- 
west. The two first 
and principal loca- 
tions in the district 
are the Amelia and 
the Carriboo, discov- 
ered in May, 1887, 
by W. H. Burnum, 
who located the Am- 
elia, and Al McKin- 
nieand Fred Rice 
who made the Carri- 
boo location. On the 
Amelia, of which 
one-third is now 
owned by A. W. 
Upton of Spokane, 
are two veins; the 
one first found extends east of north to west of 
south, dipping slightly to the east. A shaft 
forty-two feet deep, shows a five to seven foot 
vein of free milling gold quartz between well defined 
slate and porphyry walls that assays, from continual 
tests, from $400 to $6,000 gold to the ton. Picked 
pieces of the quartz assay as high as $20,000. Much 
of the quartz is speckled with free gold throughout, 
similar to the Balarrat, Australia, quartz. Vein No. 
2 extends through the north corner of the location in 
an almost due east and west course; a fifteen foot 
shaft and forty feet of cross cut all in quartz with 
neither wall reached, shows similar kind and quality 
of quartz as in vein No. 1. A few days ago $100,000 
cash was offered and refused for the Amelia. The 
Carriboo situated across a small gully is the south- 
west extension of the Amelia vein No. 1. McKinnie 
and Rice have a five by seven feet square shaft, all in 
quartz, sunk to the depth of twenty feet in the vein 
on the Carriboo, and three other holes to the depth of 
eight or ten feet at different points shows a strong con- 
tinuous vein from seven to eight feet in width of free 
milling gold quartz that assays from $400 to $6,000 per 
ton gold the whole length of the location. There are 
three kinds of rock formation in the country—por- 
phyry, slate and granite. 

The Rock Creek district is situated between the 
north and middle forks of Rock Creek, in British Col- 
umbia, six miles north of the International boundary 
line. About fourteen miles from the district, Rock 
Creek empties into Kettle River from the west, and 
Kettle River after flowing south by east ninety miles 
further, empties into the Columbia River, three 
miles below the town of Marcus, Washington Ter- 
ritory, just above Kettle Falls, where the Hudson 
Bay Company had an old fort and trading post in 
early days. From Spokane to Marcus is a wagon 
road and from thence to Rock Creek is a pack trail 
up Kettle River. A better route to the district is 
via Wild Goose Bill’s Ferry and up Okanagon River 
to Osooyoos Lake— distance about 200 miles, over 
a fair wagon road, and from the lake, which is cut 
by the boundary line, via pack trail twenty-one miles 
in a northeast course to the first crossing of Rock 
Creek and eight miles up the creek to the district. 
It is understood that a wagon road is now in course of 
construction from the lake to the mines. 

About three miles below the Amelia and Carriboo 
are extensive old placer workings that were worked, 
it is claimed, back in the early 60’s. Chas. Deitz and 








outlet and goes out 
through the mouth 
of the most conveni- 
ent opening. The 
Castle Geyser, which 
had not been active 
for some time, is said 
to have been set to 
spouting and boiling 
in a most violent 
manner by simply 
dropping a few bars 
of laundry soap 





down his yellow- 
coated throat. The 
Giant, which last 


year was thought to 
be dying or dead, 
suddenly burst into 
activity May 21 last. 
A small pine tree 








HELENA.—THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


AMONG THE BIG GEYSERS. 


Correspondence Philadelphia Times. 

It iscertain that the great Yellowstone Park has 
not yet begun to be known or fully understood. It 
is only within a year or two that records have been 
kept, and these begin to show most wonderful and 
marvelous changes in some of the phenomena, A 





HELENA.—THE CRUSE SAVINGS BANK. 


tourist traveling over any of the geyser basins will 
tell of the wonders ashe saw them. Succeeding 
tourists will tell of visits to the same place, but some- 
times the stories will differ widely. The reason for 
these discrepancies is that the wonders are seen at 
different dates. For instance: The Bee-hive, Giant, 








had been laid across 
the crater for the 
purpose of indicating 
byjits removal a possible discharge, and all at once 
on May 21 this pine limb was hurled 200 feet into 
the air by a vertical column of water, which continued 
to shoot upwards for two solid hours. The remarka- 
ble phenomena connected with this monster eruption 
was that nearly all the other geysers in the basin 
suspended operations for the time being, in order to 
give the Giant full sway. He did his work effectually, 
filling Firehole River to its brim, which continued to 
run bank full for some hours afterward, temporarily 
draining every other geyser and spring in the neigh- 
borhood dry. Old Faithful was the only one who 
paid no attentlon to the Giant, going off regularly 
every hour and keeping up the credit of his good 
name in spite of the efforts of the ‘‘King of the 
Basin” to choke him off. 

Many new wonders have developed this year which 
promise to eclipse in grandeur the beautiful geysers, 
boiling cauldrons, mud pots and falls. The Sobbing 
Fountain, Bleeding Heart Springs, Silver Globe 
Geyser and Fountain Geyser can certainly have no 
superior in the Park or elsewhere on earth. The 
fountain has neither chimney nor crater, being 
simply a large, hot, open-faced blue spring, which is 
acquiring beneath it somewhere, a power more vast 
and huge than any other fount or spring in the 
park. You come upon this large (30x50) spring 
and would tgke it for anything else buta geyser. 
When an eruption is about to occura tiny little 
spurt or jet of water is sent dancing into the air 
from a small orifice near by called the ‘‘Indicator,” 
and a few seconds afterwards, crash! bang! splash! 
goes the big blue spring, and one of the rarest 
spectacles in the Park is before your eyes. Having 
no crater or cnimney, the water simply goes up ina 
mass, and, not being able to come down on the 
ascending volume, falls gracefully outwards, forming 
a gigantic fountain, sparkling with rainbow colors 
and dripping with a million glistening beads. This 
is undoubtedly a new geyser, and will perhaps in 
time build up for itself a handsome capping or 
throat, equalin beauty and design to the others in 
the basin. Possibly all the geyser formations were 
begun in this way. When the cone is constructed 
for the ‘‘Fountain,” the mass of water it now throws 
out indicates that it will be the most powerful 
geyser of them all. The Silver Globe Spring is off 
the line of travel, and consequently is never seen 
except by those who specially go out of the way for 
the purospe. It is onan old trail from the Midway to 
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the Upper Basin, its peculiarity never being dis- 
covered by the first visitors who passed the little 
insignificant pool of water by, and was only found 
lately by Mr. Henderson, who is always on the 
lookout for new discoveries. This little wonder 
spouts forth the most beautiful bubbles imaginable. 
Fancy a succession of soap bubbles sailing in the 
air, lit up by rainbow colors and glinting with 
sunshine, and you have the eccentricity of the Silver 
Globe Spring complete. The spring is also a marvel 
of beauty in its own way. Funnel shaped down to a 
point lost in the depths of the earth, bordered with a 
spongy jelly-like edging of green moss, habitually of 
a soft yellow satin tint and yet ever changing into 
the most delicate shades of pink and red, the spring 
is, indeed, the peerof anything in the Park. Now 
stand on the edge and watch that tiny round glass 
object no larger than a pea which is slowly rising to 
the surface. The pea develops into a globe of silver, 
and as it comes upwards it suddenly increases in 
size and makes a dash for the surface. Out comes 
the bubbles and up mounts the balloon into the air, 
but only for an instant does it oscillate, when all at 
once the bubble collapses, the gaseous interior escapes, 
the vision vanishes and another rises to takes its 
place. 

A few years ago your correspondent threaded 
the three canyons of the Yellowstone on ponyback, 
and found it rather risky business for his neck to 
crawlalong some of the steep watis overhanging the 
abyss below. Three years has made a wonderful 
change in all save Nature. I found it tough work 
then to wind forever upwards, mile after mile to the 
base of Electric Peak, sometimes on foot and some- 
times on pony-back; but now dual engines puff and 
snort and screech along the canyon, and instead of 
occupying six days as heretofore to make the journey, 
six hours will suffice with the aid of steam. 


* 


THE WICKES MINING AND REDUCTION WORKS. 





The most important enterprise controlled by a sin- 
gle corporation in the mining districts tributary to 
Helena, is the works and mines at Wickes, owned by 
the Helena Mining and Reduction Company, the offi- 
cers of which are S. T. Hauser, President; D. C. Cor- 
bin, Vice-President; H. H. Hill, Secretary and A. 
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HELEN A.—RESIDENCE OF SAMUEL WORD, MADISON AVENUR. 


Raht, Superintendent. Wickes is a mountain village 
fifteen miles from Helena, as the crow flies, and 
twenty by a branch of the Northern Pacific, which 
leaves the main line at Prickly Pear Junction, six 
miles east of the city and follows the valley of the 
Prickly Pear Creek, to the doors of the great reduc- 
tion works. The village is purely a creation of the 
works and the neighboring mines, and presents a 
scene of brisk activity, with the ore coming in from 
the mines, the belching chimneys of the huge mill, 
and the busy throng of workmen. ‘The Wickes Com- 
pany handles the ore from its own mines, the Comet 
and the Alta, and also purchases ore from the Coeur 
d’Alene district in Northern Idaho and from several 
of the minor Montana mines. It has lately bougth 
the smelting plant at Toston, Montana, about forty 
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HELENA.—INTERIOR OF THE OPERA HOUSE. 
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miles east of Helena, on the N. P. main‘line and, is 
operating it, using the pyrites ore from the vicinity 
in combination with other kinds of ore’brought ‘in by 
rail. At Wickes the company has lately put in in- 
creased smelting appliances and has erected aconcen- 
trator to work upon high grade lead ores. According 
to the report of the Director of the Mint for 1886 the 
product of the Wickes works was as follows: Gold, 
pennyweights, 156,399; silver, ounces, 573,237; lead, 
pounds, 8,252,922. The entire product had a money 
value of -$1,105,190.76. Of this gross product the 
Montana ores yielded $945,506.47 and the Idaho ores, 
$159,684.29. The numberof men employed by the 
company is about 400. 

The fuel problem, always aserious one in the opera- 
tion of smelters in Montana, is fast being solved by 
the success of the new coke ovens, erected by 
this company near Livingston, which are using 
the coal from what is generally known as the 
Bozeman field, lying on both sides of the Belt 
Mountains. The development of this seam of 
coking coal is a matter of momentous impom 
tance to the miningindustries of Montana, coke 
having heretofore been broughtfrom Connels- 
ville, Pennsylvania, ahaul of over 2,000 miles. 

The Helena Mining and Reduction Company 
is a very strong corporation, composed of both 
Montana and Eastern men, and having a stock 
capital $3,000,000. Its operations have given a 
powerful stimulus to the development of mining 
industry in Montana and Idaho. By its system 
of purchasing ores it enables many mine owners 
of small means to profitably work their proper- 
ties. Helena people prophesy that when the ca- 
pacity of the present works shall be outgrown 
—a matter of only two or three years’ tiine—the 
company will supplement them with new and 
still more extensive works, erected in the val- 
ley of Ten Mile Creek near the capital city. 


* 
* 


Spokane Fallsis destined to be in the North- 
west what Denver is in the Southwest. It has 
every advantage enjoyed by Denver with the 
special advantage of a great water power. The 
opening of the mines about her, the building of 
railroads, already in progress or projected, the 
settlement of the tributary farming country can 
not fail to contribute to her importance. To the 
country north of Snake River in its broader de- 
velopment she will stand in the same relation 
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that she does now in its still early progressive 
stage.—Portland Oregonian. 
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WICKES, MONTANA.—WORKS OF THE WICKES MINING AND REDUCTION CO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Library Magazine, published by John B. 
Alden, 393 Pearl St., New York, is a reprint of the 
most thoughtful articles appearing in English period- 
ical literature and isof special value to intellectual 
people. The price is one dollar ayear. Two articles 
in the August number, ‘‘The Progress of Science 
from 1836 to 1886” and ‘*The Progress of Thought in 
Our Time,” are worth alone more than the cost of a 
years subscription so admirably do they sum up what 
has been achieved during the last half century in the 
two lines of human development. 


Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia, now appearing in 
thirty volumes of 650 pages each at fifty cents per 
volume in cloth, and sixty-five cents in moroco, isa 
marvel of cheap book making. It combines the 
characteristics of both a cyclopedia and a dictionary, 
presenting asurvey of the entire circle of knowledge, 
whether of words or things. Thisis the cheapest cyclo- 
pedia ever published, and it contains in condensed form 
every essential feature of the large works which sell 
at four or five dollars a volume. Published by John 
B. Alden, 393 Pearl St., New York. 

Brentanos, of 5 Union Square, New York,has just 
published in attractive paper-cover shape two stories 
by famous French authors. The volume is called 
Tales Before Supper, and contains translations of 
Theodore Gautier’s Avatar and Prosper Merimee’s 
The Venus of Ille. Edgar Saltus writes an introduc- 
tion contrasting the peculiar genius and style of these 
novelists, the one being highly imaginative, romantic 
and mystical and the other writing with the clearness 
and logical precision of a first-rate criminal lawyer. 





—— 

SPOKANE Fatus.—Every one who has studied 
the location and natural advantages of Spokane Falls, 
Washington Territory, can form no other conclusion 








than that, itis to be, in fact now is, the commercial 
manufacturing, lumbering, mining and educational 
center of the great ‘‘Inland Empire” of the North- 
west. In no other section are the inhabitants as 
well pleased with their lot, or investors more jubilant 
over the prospect then there. The agency of I. 8S. 
Kaufman & Co., who doa general real estate and 
loan business and who have grown up with the place, 
have made more people happy by securing for them 
good bargains than perhaps any other in this de- 
lightful and rapidly developing city. Write or call 
on them for information. 





A dispatch from Wallula, Washington Territory 
says: The Pendleton & Wallula Railroad is graded 
and ready for iron, expected via the Northern Pacific 
this month. Pendleton as a terminus, expects great 
things from the competition which this railroad brings, 
giving Umatilla County farmers achoice of routes for 
the shipment of grain, either to Portland or Tacoma. 
All the northern portion of Umatilla County will ship 
over the new railroad via Vansycle to Wallula and 
thence to Tacoma, provided the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is prepared to handle the immense amount of 
grain awaiting shipment. 
































FURNACES IN THE SMELTING WORKS, WICKES, MONTANA. 
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FRANK WILKESON, the talented author and news- 
paper correspondent, is travelling in the Northwest 
and writing letters for the New York Times in his 
customary brilliant, incisive and somewhat pessimis- 
tic vein. In one of his recent letters he tells how he 
was forced to admit, quite contrary to his former be- 
lief, that wheat could be raised in North Dakota at a 
cost as low as seventeen cents per bushel. Wilkeson 
met in Duluth one of the Bonanza farmers, Mr. Howe, 
of Casselton, who gave him that remarkably low fig- 
ure as the cost of his last year’s crop. Wilkeson, beg- 
ging his pardon, insisted that there must be some- 
thing wrong with his book keeping; said he had 
raised wheat himself in Kansas, and knewit could 
not be grown at anything near that figure, whereupon 
Howe challenged him tothe proof, inviting him to 
visit his farm and offering him a letter to his foreman 
opening all the books to his inspection. Wilkeson 
stopped at Casselton, and having a fondness for doing 
things thoroughly, spent two days on the farm, went 
through the books, questioned the foreman and satis- 
fied himself that there was not as much as a ball of 
twine omitted from the expense account. Then he 
ciphered on the number of bushels sold, and found 
that the cost of production was actually only sixteen 
and three-quarters cents per bushel. 


I VISITED the picture gallery of Mr. J. J. Hill, in 
St. Paul, recently in company with two German 
artists, one recently from the Dusseldorf art school 
and the other in the. midst of a successful career in 
Munich. They were greatly astonished to find such 
a collection of paintings in the West, or, indeed, 
anywhere in America, they said. ‘There is not in 
Munich any private collection that compares with 
this,” exclaimed the Munich artist, ‘‘and I have seen 
but one in Paris that excels it. Here are nearly all 
the greatest names of the century.” Mr. Hill’s 
latest important acquisition is De Neuville’s ‘‘Storm- 
ing of Tel-el-Kebir,” a noble canvas, representing a 
regiment of Highlanders charging up the slope of a 
redoubt. ‘‘Strange,” remarked one of my artist 
friends, ‘that I should see the first De Neuville 
here in the West, where the Indians were scalping 
the settlers only a quarter of a century ago.” 


WHAT nonsense the workingmen’s conventions put 
forth in their resolutions against convict labor. All 
labor is competitive, whether in jails or out. If the 
convicts were honest men at large they would be com- 
peting with other laborers. Do the workingmen’s so- 
cieties think it would be a good thing tohave more 
convicts so there would be less competition in the la- 
bor market? Would they like to enlarge the criminal 
class so that there would be fewer honest workmen 
and more rascals to prey upon the world or to be 
locked up idly in jails? The argument reduces itself 
to an absurdity. Convicts should be made to learn 
trades. The world needs more workers, not fewer. 
An industrious man serving a prison sentence is no 
more injurious to others of his trade than an indus- 
trious man at liberty. 


ONE day in August I went over the new railroad 
which crosses the Boulder Divide, in Montana, by 
Startling zig-zag lines, six of which can be seen on 
the steep mountain side from the head of a narrow 
valley. My guide was the engineer who built the 
road, Col. J. B. Clough, a skillful and faithful man 
in his profession and a true friend and upright gent- 
tleman. A week later came a dispatch telling of his 
death from pneumonia. This was to have been his 











last season’s work at railroad building. He had 
recently erected a beautiful home in Minneapolis, 
after plans which he and his family had been matur- 
ing for years, and counted upon passing many years 
there in the enjoyment of well-earned repose. He 
was sixty-four years old and up to the day of his 
fatal illness was a more active man than most of the 
young engineers in his corps. 


Tue Secretary of the Civil Service Commission has 
been making a tour through the Northwest examin- 
ing candidates for appointments in the departments 
at Washington. He kindly permitted me to glance 
over the examination papers filled out by the 
applicants who appeared for examination at the 
capital of one the Territories. The questions were 








STEAMBOATING ON THE MISSOURI. 


We give on this page an illustration of the Steamer 
Helena, one of the best boats of the Benton Transpor- 
tation Company’s line, plying on the Upper Missouri 
between Bismarck, Dakota, and Fort Benton; Mon- 
tana. For many years this company has furnished 
all the Upper Missouri country with its only form of 
steam transit, and in all that time there has never 
been a life lost or a passenger crippled on its. boats. 
From Mr. Thomas C. Power, the principal’ owner 
and General Manager of the line, we obtain the fol- 
lowing statement of bussness transacted on the 
Missouri River during the season of 1887, up to 
August 15th: 

Between Fort Benton and Bismarck and way points: 
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STEAMER HELENA, OF THE BENTON TRANSPORTATION CO.’8 UPPER MISSOURI RIVER'LINE. 


such as need puzzle no one possessed of a common 
school education and a fair amountof general in- 
formation, yet some of the answers betrayed an odd 
kind of ignorance. For example, two of the candi- 
dates in answer to the question ‘‘Who commanded 
the American forces at the Battle of New Orleans?” 
wrote Gen. Taylor, and the same two agreed in 
locating the Siege of Port Hudson in the State of 
New York and naming Gen. Washington as the 
commander of the besieging forees. Evidently 
neither of these candidates had ever heard of that im- 
portant eventin the civil war, and both jumped to the 
conclusion that Port Hudson must be on the Hudson 
River. Another candidate, in trying to name the 
four principal commercial cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, omitted Philadelphia, but included Newark. 
Probably he was a Jerseyman by birth. 





Number of trips up 38; freight carried 16,750,000 lbs., 
value $1,500,000. Number of trips down 38; freight 
carried 800,000 Ibs., value $800,000; passengers carried 
700; number of bales of wool 4,600. Between Bismarck 
and Sioux City: number of trips 16; freight carried 
7,000,000, Ibs., value $255,000; number of passengers 
carried 1,450. Total freight 25,950,000 Ibs.; total 
value $2,555,000; total number of passengers carried 
2,150. 


* 
ee 





The Billings Stone Quarry Company have ordered 
machinery from the East and are going to try the 
experiment of making grindstones from rock in their 
quarry north of town. The stone is said to be first 
class, and this will probably develop into a new in- 
dustry for our thriving town.—Billings (Mont.) 
Gazzette. 
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upon the walls of some savant’s labor- 





































tory. We have known the bachelor in tarn 
For The Northwest Magazine. But itis of noneof these that our heart is moved to | his day of strength and glory; be ours the task of preser dust 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE BACHELOR. write to-day, there is another animal, once monarch of | ving the history of this noble and useful animal now with 
—_———— the dens and fastnesses of the Pacific coast; as noble as | hastening toward extinction. fron 
The study of the natural history, habits and peculiarities | the Indian, as numerous as the buffalo, as timid as the In his mode of life this singular biped is usually soli S 
of all those numerous tribes and species, which once flour- | antelope, and, like them, fast receding before the ap- tary, though in many casesaden may contain two 0 intr 
ished in the West, but are now fast becoming ob- even several of them, notably in the vicinity of vent 
literated by the advance of civilization, is at mines and sawmills, or upon large and isolated 80 4 
once a fascinating, anda melancholy task. Who F ranches; leading to the supposition that thes apat 
can repress a tear, as he contemplates the sublime litary specimens are such from necessity, and V 
and lofty character of Uncas, and mentally con- not from choice. The natural food of the species curs 
trasts that noble and amiable savage with the of bachelor indigenous to the Pacific coast, 5 Wh 
pilfering, bow- legged, and verminous remnant of sour dough bread, beans, bacon and dried prunes, acr 
the noble American race, who loaf about our his beverage cafe noir; but such is his suscepti- enti 
grist-mills and general merchandize stores to-day. bility to education that, under favorable circum Of 
What language can appropriately condemn the stances he quickly learns to devour with avidity bacl 
vandalism, which, in a few short years has exter- the most conglomerate concoctions of the che hel 
minated the countless hordes of the buffalo, until de cuisine, and has ever been known to develop 
our sole reminder of the haughty monarch of the an appetite for intoxicants, second only to that 
plains, is an occassional stuffed specimen in the of the Red Man alone. 
museums, which looks at us reproachfully with In temper, intelligence and disposition, the 
its orbs of glass, or now and then a terrific head genus is widely varied, as is the case with most 





with fiery nostrils, polished horns, and dilated 
eyeballs, mutely resenting the ignominy of hold- 
ing, up a sealskin coat, in the halls of the plumber 


wild animals and savages; ranging from mild 
to ferocious, from sagacity to stupidity, from the 
docile to the desperate. The majority, how 





or the railroad magnate. VIEW FROM HEAD OF EDWARD STREET, HELENA. ever, are easily domesticated, and evince much 
The noble Red Man faileth, the buffalo is gone; « gratitude for kindness. When arrived at a0 7 
the elk, the antelope, the bear, ‘‘that anchorite of discretion and usefulness, they often pe™ 


monk of the desert” are going. Tears and eloquence, and | proach of his conquerors. When he is gone not even his | themselves to become the maltreated pets, and uncolr ee 

ink have flowed, and will fly to their memory, but they will | grizzly head will remain to tell his history, and only in | plaining slaves of the most tyranical ladies and the most 2 

not stay. those few instances where the destructive work of the | exacting children. Often have we seen the meek ch 
“They died not of hunger nor lingering decay vigilance committee has been supplemented by the ana- | patient creature toiling under the weight of several robus 
But the steel] of the white man hath swept them away!” tomist, will his crumbling skeleton hang, for afew years, | infants, or staggering beneath a load of shawls and 
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GENERAL VIEW OF HELENA, MONTANA.—VIEW FROM THE FIRE TOWER.—[Drawn by John Passmore. 


boxes; reviled and even beaten for his slightest awkward- 
ness, yet always submissive and striving to please his 
merciless captors. How superior, in this respect, is he 
tohis pampered brother of the copper hue. The one 
meekly kisses the hand that smites him, while the other 
turns to tomahawk the generous donor of a cast-off linen 
duster, or scalp the kind missionary who has fed him 
with the nutritious egg-shells and coffee grounds left 
from his own breakfast. 

Several philanthropists, it is true, have urged the 
introduction upon our statute books, of a law for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to bachelors, but public opinicn, usually 
80 quick to rally to the defense of helplessness, seems 
apathetic to the woes of this injured race. 

Who is he that doeth the drudgery on a picnic ex- 
cursion, and eateth at the second table? The bachelor. 
Who taketh his red-haired cousin, two married ladies and 
across-eyed widow to a ball, and danceth but once the 
entire night? The bachelor. Who is the legitimate prey 
°f the ladies of the church finance committee? The 
bachelor. Often has our heart bled for this noble and 
helpless creature, when we have seen him surrounded 
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MONTANA CENTRAL R. R. DEPOT. 





by a flock of his pitiless destroyers, or standing with 
trembling knees, and pockets wrong-side out, while his 
despoilers scoffed and said ‘‘Aha! for he is only an old 
bachelor, with none in all the world to care for but 


himself.” 


Oftentimes have we been astonished at the 


high grade of intelligence displayed by individuals of 


this interesting class. 


In the lairs of some—-even the 
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sel from Missouri will fasten her manacles about his wrists 
and lead him away captive; the ponderous widow of his 
neighbor will wave her scepter over him, and the place that 
knew him will know him no more forever. 

Farewell! noble and admirable savage. Hard has been 
thy lot; chains, ignominy, and extinction are thy mourn- 
ful doom. Would that some nobler pen than ours might 


NORTHERN PACIFiC R. R. PASSENGER DEPOT AT HELENA. 


most secluded and unpreposessing ones 
—may be found evidences of a former 
high state of culture and refinement, and 
the thoughtful and philosophic mind can 
not fail to meditate upon the causes 
which have 

“Wrought this change 

So sad and strange.” 

Already the once numerous ranks of 
the genus bachelor are growing thin. 
He passeth away, and there are none to 
weep. The hosts of his conquerors mul- 
tiply. The slim school-ma’am from 
Maine or Minnesota will come and plant 
her foot upon his neck; the buxom dam- 





embalm thy virtues, and thy sorrows ina fitting requiem. 
TIMOTHY. 





ee 

TeEsTING His Love.—‘‘Clarence, dear, do youlove me?” 
said a Hennepin Avenue girl in a soft, cooling tone that 
sounded like the musicial sighing of the wind in the trees. 
“Of course I do, my ownest own,” replied he, reproachfully. 
‘‘With your whole heart?” she continued as she wound her 
alabaster arms around his neck and toyed with the rear of 
his twenty-five cent necktie. ‘‘With my whole heart and 
soul, darling.” ‘‘Well, then, the next time you come to take 
me riding you bring a double team. I’m not going to have 
that hatchet-faced Dolly Stiggins, with her red hair, driving 
off with that freckle-faced beau of hers with a double team, 
while I ride in a single rig.”—Minneapolis Journal. 
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MONTANA 
RANCHES. 
RIVERSIDE STOCK 
FARM. 

In the valley of 
the Missouri, about 

e forty miles from 
Helena and three 
miles from Toston 
Station, on the 
Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is River- 

side Stock Farm, a 
beautiful estate con- 
taining 3,000 acres 

of highly fertile bot- 

tom land watered by 
creeks coming down 
from the Rocky 
Mountains. On the 
north, west and 
south it is sheltered 

by mountain ranges, 

and the clear green 
flood of the noble 
river is its boundary 

on the east. The 
entire acreage is cov- 

ered by water rights, 

so that it covld all 

be irrigated and put 

in crop, if desired, 

but a much more 
profitable use is 
found for it in pas- 
turage for fine stock 

and in meadows for 
cutting the winter 
supply of hay, only 

a few fields being 











































cropped and those to oats, which yield heavily. The 
farm, as it is called in the catalogues published by its 
owners, or the ranch as everybody calls it in Montana, 
is famous for its success in breeding standard trotting 
horses and also draft horses from imported Clydes- 








HUNTLEY & CLARK’S RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM, NEAR TOSTON, MONTANA. 


dale, Norman and English Shire Stock. If not the 
oldest, it is certainly the most widely known and the 
most carefully managed of the Montana breeding 
ranches. The owners are Huntley & Clark—S. S. 
Huntley and P. B. Clark. Before the railroads came 
they used to run stages all over Montana and thus 
came to have a knowledge of horses and a liking for 
them. Mr. Clark has handled the reins himself over 

many a six-horse coach team. When staging was 


fast being displaced by the locomotive they bought 
land and determined to make a model ranch for breed- 
ing full blood and high grade horses. If the thing 
was worth doing at all, they reasoned that it was 
worth doing as well as possible. Mr. Huntley as- 
tonished the horsemen of the famous Blue Grass _ re- 
gion of Kentucky by buying at their own prices some 
of the very best bred stallions and mares to be found 
in the State. He can nowshowas good trotting 
pedigrees for his colts as any Kentucky breeder can 
boast of. This is recognized by the Kentucky stock 
journals, in their admiring commentson Huntley & 
Clark’s catalogue for 
1887. From one of 
these j ournals, the 
Lexington Breeders’ 
Gazette, we quote the 
following account of 
the trotting stock on 
the Riverside Farm: 
“It is of the pedi- 
grees, however, we 











































wish to speak, for as 
a whole they not only 
establish the pre-emi- 
nence of Riverside 
Stock Farm in the 
West, but are of such 
excellence that they 
would be a credit to 
any of the great estab- 
lishments in the East, 
orin the vicinity of 
this center of the 
breeding interest. It 
contains the pedigrees 
of 113 horses, com- 
piled by Mr. Ed A. 
Tipton, of this city, 
with his accustomed 
accuracy, skill and 
good taste. 














W. C. CHILD’S STOCK RANCH AND STOCK BARN, NEAR HELENA. In the stud are four 
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stallions of superior breeding. Maxim holds the po- 
sition of honor, and, judged by his breeding and de- 
scription, he ought to make a grand success as a sire. 
He is a bay horse 16 hands high, by Belmont, (sire of 
Nutwood, 2.1834; Wedgewood, 2.19; Viking, 2.203<, 
etc.), dam Primrose (dam of the great sire Princeps), 
by Alexander’s Abdallah; grandam the famous Black 
Rose, by Tom Teemer. Inbred as heis to Alexan- 
der’s Abdallah through both a speed-producing son 
and a speed-producing daughter, his blood is bound 
to be of great value to the country in which he is ]o- 
cated. We need such breeding in Kentucky, and 
Maxim would doa paying business right here. 

The other stallions are Kentucky Volunteer (record 
2.3214), brown horse, 1544 hands high, by Volunteer 
(sire of twenty seven in the 2.30 list, including St. 
Julien, 2.11144; Gloster, 2.17, and Alley, 2.19), dam 
Kentucky Girl, (public trial, 2.20) by Blue Bell, sire 
of fifty-two with records of 2.17 to 230; Ben Lomond, 
Jr.. (record 2.27) by Ben Lomond 2870, dam by Mor- 
gan Sumpter, son of Ericsson; and Bishop, by Prin- 
ceps (sire of Trinket, 2.14); first dam Sentry by Sen- 
tinel; second dam Fanny Craig by Mambrino Chief. 

In selecting mares Mr. Huntley, while in Kentucky, 
made few mistakes, but bought those by our very best 
sires, and out of dams of individual merits and strong 
blood lines—by sires that got speed, and out of dams 
that produced it. Many of these mares could now be 
returned to Kentucky and sold at handsome profits. 
There are fifty-six of them and they represent such 
sires as George Wilkes, Mambrino Patchen, Aber- 
deen, Cuyler, Indianapolis, Victor Yon Bismarck, 
Mambrino King, Hero of Thorndale, Mambrino Pilot, 
Egbert Goldsmith’s Abdallah, Lakeland Abdallah, 
Cavalier (son of Hamlet and Susan by Henry Clay), 
Clark Chief, Mambrino Diamond (son of Mambrino 
Patchen and Lucy by Strader’s Cassius M. Clay, Jr.,) 
Graphic (son of Mambrino Patchen and Black 
Girl by Strader’s Cassius M. Clay, Jr.), 
Smuggler, Abdallah West, Contractor, Clermont, 
(2.30), Jubilee Lambert, Commodore Belmont, Su- 
perior (son of Administrator and Mambrino Queen by 
Mambrino Patchen) Springville Chief, John Morgan 

















(thoroughbred), Ready Money (thoroughbred), North- 
land (thoroughbred) and Martinet (thoroughbred). 
Of the lot we call special attention to the breeding of 
Ideality by Cuyler, dam Galatea by Messenger Du- 
roc; second dam the famous Hyacinth (dam of Reina 
Victoria) by Volunteer; third dam Clara (dam of 





HELEN A.—H. W. CHILD, GENERAL MANAGER BOSTON & 
MONTANA MINING CO. AND GREGORY CONSOLI- 
DATED MINING CO. 


Dexter, Dictator, ete.) by American Star; Marie 
Wilkes, by George Wilkes, out of Marie by Long 
Island Patchen, and Mary Patchen, by Mambrino 
Patchen, dam Susie by Melbourne, Jr., second dam 
Kate by Alhoit, third dam by Brignoli; fourth dam by 
Pilot, Jr.; fifth dam by Ole Bull, son of Pilot. 

With such the catalogue is filled, and we know the 
stock is individually good, or it could not have passed 














the inspection of Mr. Huntley. Helena is far toward 
the setting sun, but Montana has sent out such good 
ones as Ranchero, Doncaster, Carrie Bell and S. 8., 
and from the Riverside Farm, equipped as it is with 
the best blood money can buy, we predict will come 
many trotters of the first order.” In addition to 
breeding trotters and roadsters Messrs. Huntley & 
Clark are engaged on a large scale in importing and 
breeding choice draft stock, among the registered 
stallions owned by them being Time ’o Day, 50; Nor- 
man King, 3451; Brown Chief, 992; and Brigadier 
Major, 2636. 

The arrangements for stabling, feeding and train- 
ing the horses on the Riverside ranch are admirable. 
Huntley & Clark own another ranch, a few miles up 
the river, near'Three Forks, where they breed grade 
horses from imported Clydesdale and Norman stal- 
lions and native mares. They also have a large herd 
of shorthorn cattle and a band of 15,000 sheep, the 
latter ranging in the foot hills and valleys of the Belt 
Mountains and the Rockies. 

W. C. CHILD’S STOCK RANCH. 

To a practical farmer or stockman, or to any one 
who feels an interest in substantial enterprises which 
develop a new country, a drive out to W. C. Child’s 
stock ranch is avery pleasant episode in a visit to 
Helena. Mr. Child believes that there is profit as 
well as satisfaction in doing things as well as pos- 
sible and he is fast making a model ranch. He has 
4,000 acres enclosed in the Valley of the Prickly 
Pear, and on the adjacent foot hills, about seven 
miles from Helena, 250 of which is under culture, the 
remainder being range for his thoroughbred and high 
grade Hereford cattle. Of pure blood registered 
Herefords he has 70 head, members of the most fa- 
mous families in the strain, including descendants of 
Lord Wilton, Grove III, Miller’s Success, Claret, 
Earl’s Garfield and other celebrated animals. His 
high grades number 150, and are chiefly used for 
breeding bulls for the Montana ranges. 

Mr. Childs thinks, after the enormous cattle losses 
of last winter, that the days of great herds, running 
uncared for on the plains and taking the chances of 

















WILLOWS STOCK FARM, NEAR TOSTON, MONTANA. THE PROPERTY OF H. W. CHILD. 
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VIEW OF EMPIRE MINE, WITH QUARTZ MILL IN FOREGROUND. 
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starving or freezing to death, are 
about over. He believes it pays to 
house and feed cattle in severe 
weather and he is just completing 
the best and probably the largest 
stock barn in the Northwest. It is 
104 feet square, the basement and 
wings being rubble work, built of 
cobble stones taken from the exca- 
vation for the foundation and the 
main structure of lumber. In its 
construction 200,000 feet of lumber 
were used. - The roof is covered with 
sheet steel. In the basement there 
are stalls for 310 head of cattle and 
on the main floor for 200 head. On 
the main and upper floors there is 
storage capacity for 350 tons of hay. 
On both floors there is running water, 
brought in pipes froma flowing well, 
175 feet deep, sunk in a ravine a 
mile distant. The stables can be 
sluiced out after the solid manure is 
removed and thus kept clean. The 
system of ventilation by pipes is 
complete. 

On this ranch which might prop- 
erly be called a landed estate, for it 
is four miles long with an average 
width of two miles and has thirty 
miles of fencing, there are fields 
which have yielded sixty bushels of 
wheat to the acre for a succession of years. Wheat 
and barley was grown upon it which took the first 
premium at the Centennial Exhibition and at the last 
London World’s Fair. From thirty acres Mr. Child 
cut sixty tons of timothy hay this summer. He has 
a dairy with 100 milch cows, which uses the centri- 
fugal process for extracting the cream from the new 
milk. 

It is a curious fact thatin digging the foundations 
for the barn gold placer ground was struck rich 
enough to pay well for working if water were brought 
upon it. Mr. Child does not intend, however, to 
sluice away his model stock farm to get to the gold 
dust and nuggets it corftains. The water rights be- 
longing to this property are such that abundant water 
is available to irrigate 2,000 acres of land, and Mr. 
Child is now carrying out a plan which includes the 
seeding of that area with timothy and other grasses. 

The Child ranch is traversed by two lines of rail- 
road—branches of the Northern Pacific and Montana 
Central, and a spur track from the former will run to 
the big barn. Another of its many advantages is its 
situation against the foot hills of the Rockies which 
secures for its owner an extensive, free, open range 
for cattle. Manuring, which is generally neglected 
in Montana is systematically practiced, and 700 loads 
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will be hauled upon the hay field 
next winter. 
WILLOWS STOCK FARM. 
Willows Stock Farm, a good 
sketch of which appears in this 
issue, is situated four miles fram 
Toston, a station on the N. P. R. R., forty miles east 
of Helena and is owned by Mr. H. W. Child of the last 
named city. Like every true Montanian Mr. Child 
has always taken a great interest in stock-raising and 
three years ago purchased the above ranch, to which 
he has since added several surrounding properties, 
giving him now an area of about 1,500 acres of good 
meadow land. Having the keen sagacity of a suc- 
cessful business man Mr. C. started witha view of 
making this, his first stuck venture, a success and a 
comparatively safe investment by providing food and 
shelter for the severe winter months, and with this 
end in view kept adding improvements until he has 
now a ranch with a capacity of from twelve to fifteen- 
hundred tons of good hay and shelter in the way of 
about one thousand linear feet of stock sheds, twenty- 
two feet in depth, with lofts 
eapable of holding abundant 








hay for fitteen hundred head 
of cattle during feeding sea- 
son. His other improvements 
consist of a large stable, gran- 
ary, root house, etc. 

Aiming to improve the beef 
qualities of the native cattle. 
Mr. Child invested in a number 
of full blood Galloways and is 
now the proud possessor of the 
largest herd of pure bred Gal- 
loways in Montana, with the 
male increase of which he 
generally stocks the range to 
improve the native cattle in 
the surrounding district. 

Perceiving the great demand 
for large horses for draft pur- 
poses Mr. Child last year added 
to his establishment twenty- 
five head of full blood and 











EMPIRE MINE.—SUPERINTENDENT F. L. SIZER’S RESIDENCE. 








grade Clydesdale mares and 
will shortly be counted one of 
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GLOSTER MINE.—HOIST AND MILL. 


the prominent Clydesdale breeders of the Territory. 

The venture begun, and carried on, as itis, on a 
business basis will necessarily yield Mr. Child a 
handsome profit on the investment, though it be a 
large one, besides offering an occasional recreation 
from business cares. 





THE EMPIRE MINE. 


This is one of the most valuable gold quartz proper- 
ties in Montana. It is located near the crest of the 
Rockies, about three miles from Marysville and 
twenty-five miles from Helena, and is on the Marys- 
ville branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad, now 
under construction. The lead was discovered about 
ten years ago, and was worked for four or five years 
in a small way, until 1885, when it was sold to an 
English corporation, organized under the Limited 
Liabilities Companies Act of Parliament with a capital 
stock of 100,000 pounds. This corporation, entitled 
the Empire Mining Company, furnished sufficient 
capital for the thorough development of the property. 
When the purchase was made there was less then 100 
feet of linear development on the vein. The new 
management opened the mine for extensive opera- 
tions by three tunnels on the vein and two shafts, 
and there is now 4,000 feet of development. Five 
stamps were added last year to the old ten stamp 
mill, and this year a new mill is being erected with 
sixty stamps, forty of which will be running in 
October and the remainder in December. The ore 
reserves, or what miners call the ‘‘ore in sight,” 
amply justify the erection of this large milling plant. 
The width of the vein is from four to seventeen feet, 
and its average richness is thirty-five dollars per ton. 
There are ore shoots from six to ten feet in length, 
however, which yield $100 to the ton. 

The new company began milling July, 20, 1886, 
and produced $76,000 during the remainder of the 
year. For the first six months of 1887, the product 





was $85,000. When the sixty stamps are in opera- 
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GLOSTER MINE.—PUMPING STATION AND 500 FOOT LEVEL UNDERGROUND. 


tion the mine will produce $40,000 per month. The 
stock, which has the par valne of one pound per 
share, is now selling in London for over three pounds 
per share. A dividend of fifteen per cent., was paid 
from the earnings of the five month’s operations 
last year, and this year the dividend will probably be 
twenty or twenty-five per cent. 

The Empire Company also owns the Smithville 
lead, which is the western extension of the Empire 
vein and the Whippoorwill and Puritan leads. The 
Whippoorwill is a vein parallel to the Empire, and 
the company is now extending a tunnel from the 
latter mine, which is expected to cut the Whippoor- 
will vein at a depth of 500 feet. Mr. F. L. Sizer is 
the very competent and useful superintendent in 
charge of the Empires’ properties and operations. 


THE GLOSTER MINE. 





The Gloster Mine is situated in Stemple mining dis- 
trict Lewis and Clarke County, M. T., twenty-six 
miles north of Helena and is owned and operated by 
the Boston and Montana Gold Mining Company of 
New York, Jesse W. Lilienthal of New York, Presi- 
dent, and H.W. Child of Helena, General Manager. 

The company operates a sixty-stamp silver mill 
and crushes about 4,500 tons of gold and silver quartz 
monthly. They report that they are devoting almost 
their entire working force at present to extensive de- 
velopment work which is necessitated by their having 
failed to provide in time the necessary hoisting power 
to sink their main shaft and thus keep their ore re- 
serves far enough in advance of the development. 
The company is a very progressive and enterprising 
one, possessing one of the most complete plants both 
at mine and mill in Montana. The present company 
have worked the mine since 1881 the production to 
date exceeding $4,500,000. For the past two years the 
working expenses have been less than $5.50 per ton. 

The above cut represents the station and pump 
room at the 500 foot level of the Gloster Mine. The 
pump is a compound condensing plunger built by the 
Knowles Steam Pump Works and one of the largest 
of the kind manufactured by them. It is the largest 
steam pump in use in the Territory. The mine and 
works are lighted througout by electricity, both arc 
and incandescent lamps being employed. 
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UNDER THE DAKOTA STARS. 


J. W. Bicknell in Rainy Buttes Sentinel. 

Sleep came most gratefully, after a weary but 
most interesting day, (and we slept in the open 
Dakota air, with only a blanket between us and the 











canopy of heaven with its glorious Dakota star gems. 
A night in Dakota under those blazing stars!! Who 
that has experienced it can ever forget it? The air 
is clear and still and cool, every breath is an exhil- 
arant, an intoxicant. The air not only fills the lungs 
but it courses the arteries and is felt in every new 
nerve thrill. The brain is clear and the whole body 
seems to be filled with a uew life. As you look 
outward, the distant hills and Buttes seem to pay 
near obeisance to one. Miles in Dakota are only 
furlongs in the perspective. Take a pair of swift 
horses if you wish to dispel the illusion as to the 
dreadful distances of objects which seem near at 
hand. We look upwards, new constellations shine 
out from the depths of the heavens :as never before. 
All the stars are of the first magnitude, The North 
Star has moved upward five degrees, and is almost 
over our heads. The Dipper is doing sentinel duty 
as ever. Venus and Jupiter are as large as new 
moons and throw shadows on the prairie. All the 


heavenly hostare ablaze, as if newly lighted fora 
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coronation night of the crescent moon, which has 
just gone down in the West. Who ever looked 
through such an air into the eternal space and saw 
such brilliants asin Dakota? You can almost talk 
with the dwellers on Saturn, so near and so large 
does he seem. The nineteenth Psalm might have 
been written under the Dakota stars. Nowhere else 
is air and sky and cloud and sun and star so 
eloquent, and so full of proclamations of glory to 
Him, who created them. Under such a bending and 
friendly sky, with starry comrades so near, dwelling 
in such spaces of heavenly blue, with the soft air of 
night, nestling the corn leaves in the garden, and 
the tree foliage in the river bottoms, we slept, with 
no fear that plague or tempest or any other eyil 
could befall us, with a fuller trust in Him, who made 
and careth for all His creatures. 
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IT INTERESTS THE ENGLISH. 





P. B. Groat, General Emigration Agent of the 
Northern Pacific, arrived home yesterday from Eng- 
land, having landed in New York on Friday. He 
has been in London for the past two months super- 
intending the exhibit in the American Exposition 
made by the Northern Pacific of Northwestern pro- 
ducts. A detailed description of the exhibits, taken 
from the London Times, has already appeared in 
the Pioneer Press. Mr. Groat says this is the first 
time such an exhibit has been made on an extended 
scale in any European country, and that it is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention. It comprises samples 
of grains, minerals, woods, animals, etc., all collected 
in Northern Pacific territory. Mr. Groat says that 
the exhibit caused much interest among the better 
class of farmers in England, whose occupation is no 
longer profitable on account of the agricultural de- 
pression in that country, and who are seeking other 
fields for their labor. An instance of the effect of 
such advertising is given by the fact that two -Eng- 
lishmen from South Africa passed through St. Panl 
yesterday to look over the Northwest. They started 
from South Africa bound for Texas, butin London 
saw the Northern Pacific’s exhibit and concluded to 
look around in the Northwest. Mr. Groat expects a 
good many immigrants of a good class as a result 
of his labors. Only the more valuable parts of the 
exhibit will be brought back, all the samples of 
grains, woods and mineral’s being left there in con- 

spicuous places.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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The Board of Trade of Fort Benton, M.T., 
has issued a large pictorial and descriptive 
pamphlet of that city. If there is any virtue 
in printer’s ink, Benton will keep pace 
with her rivals in growth and prosperity. 
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GLOSTER MINE.—HOIST ENGINE AND SHAFT, 
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THE BALD BUTTE MINES. 

Three and one-half miles from Marysville and al- 
most on the summit of the main range of the Rockies 
there is a group of mines that promise soon to become 
prominent as heavy producers. This property has 
long been known as the “Bald Butte,” taking its 
name from the bald rocky peak that stands like a 








The gold is very fine and is so disseminated through 
the rock that no assorting or picking can be done. 
As a consequence, all the quartz or vein filling has 
been mined out from wall to wall where stoped, leav- 
ing the stopes all open. There is no waste in the 
mine and literally none on the dump. A most care- 
ful measurement recently made of this mine gives 








mill on the property. So far all the work has been 
done through the main shaft by means ofa small 
steam hoist. After the snow is all melted the mine 
makes but little more water than is required to fur- 
nish the boiler, and when properly opened will be a 
“dry mine.” So far the mine has been run on _ the 
principle of a division of profits up to the last cent, 





sentinel above it. It consists of five locations, of 
which the ‘‘Albion” and ‘‘Sterling’” mines, mill sites 
and water rights are secured by letters patent. The 
development is mainly on the Albion, and is now car- 
ried to such an extent, that the most active work is 
warranted. The main shaft on the Albion is now 
down 184 feet, following the pitch of the vein and is 
in good pay ore all the way. There are three work- 
ing levels running each way along the vein from the 
main shaft and connected on either side to surface 
by air shafts, making 

the most perfect ventila- 

tion. The sixty-foot 

level is extended 158 feet 4 
east and about 100 feet (che 
west from the shaft, QO SN 
showing continuous ore Spee 
from eight to sixteen 
feet between walls. 
The 110-foot level is 
opened 165 feet east and 











THE BALD BUTTE MINES, NEAR MARYSVILLE, MONTANA. 


an average width of pay ore of over six feet, and 
placed the reserves in sight at 20,120 tons. Careful 
tests of the property by mill runs on ores taken to 
give an average of these reserves, show a saving of 
fifteen dollars per ton in free gold, and about five dol- 
lars per ton saved by concentrating the tailings, or a 
total of over twenty dollars per ton. There has been 


mined and milled up to the present time about 9,200 
tons, yielding nearly $138,000, or about fifteen dollars 
per ton in free gold. There is a ten-stamp free gold 















152 feet west, a total of 





317 feet along the vein. 
The lower, or 170-foot 
level is opened 135 feet 
east and 205 feet west, or 
340 feet along the vein. 














and but for the personal efforts of Mr. B. H. Tatem, 
the managing proprietor, no development, beyond 
actual needs would have been made. 

This season a new order of things has been inaug- 
urated. A company known as the Sterling Gold 
Mining Co. (limited) has been formed on the property 
and improvements in keeping with its real value will 
be made with all possible speed. A tunnel that will 
open the mine about 500 feet deep has been started 
and will be pushed forward as fast as money and 
muscle will carry it. A 
new mill capable of 
crushing about sixty tons 
per day is to be erected, 
fitted with appliances for 
concentrating the tail- 
ings. The main shaft 
will be sunk to make 
connection with the 500- 
foot level and as soon as 
both are completed the 
entire product of the 
Bald Butte property, 
will be worked through 
this tunnel, which will 
discharge ore directly 
into the new mill. Ow- 





Stoping has been done 
on all the levels and by 
means of winzes the lev- 
els are all connected. 
The ore, or more prop- 











erly, quartz, is a silicious 
gangue charged with red 
oxide of iron, with some 
little undecomposed iron 
in the, form of pyrites. 











BALD BUTTE MINES.—PLAN OF WORKINGS IN THE ALBION. 


ing to the limited mill- 
ing capacity as well as to 
the division of profits, 
nothing has been done 
towards working the 
other claims belonging 
to the property except to 
do the usual prospecting 
work. The exploration 
has been sufficient to 
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show the continuation of the vein and the mill runs 
have been very satisfactory. Present cost of mining 
and milling $4.50 per ton, includiug wagon transfer 
from shaft house to mill. When opened by tunnel 
and worked in the new mill this figure will be cut in 
the middle. 

The new company is under the personal manage- 
ment of Dr. J. P. Welch of New York assisted by 
Mr. R. B. Wallace of Butte. The original owners, 
Mr. B. H. Tatem and Judge Wm. Chumasero are 
heavy owners still. 





For The Northwest Magazine. 
LARRY 0’LOO. 


Larry O’ Loo was a broth of a boy, 

And he whistled and sung with a heart full of joy; 
Old Erin he loved like a true Irish lad, 

And he loved a good bottle of poteen, bedad! 

Like a bold Irishman, Larry loved a good row, 
With fist or shillaly, or no matter how; 

From Derry to Cork, from Shannon to Liffey, 

The divila man, but he’d drop in a jiffy. 


“The lark and the kite!” was his rallying cry, 

**Here’s to you, my darlin’; I'll soon bung your eye.” — 
And now to the bottle: “All malice depart’ — 

He drinks to his foe, now the friend of his heart; 

He drinks to old Erin, the island of green, 

And he drinks to his lassie, the charming Kathleen; 
For she was the joy and the pride of his soul, 

And his heart turned to her, as the steel to the pole. 


On the pinions of angels his fancy now soars; 
With a wild bounding heart the libation he pours 
Again to old Erin, the island of green, 

And again and again, to his darling Kathleen. 
Bright visions of Eden before him now flit, 

That he e’er can be sad, he believes de’il the bit; 
He dreams he’s in Paradise certain and safe, 

In the midst of delights that exceed all belafe. 


His colleen, sweet Kathleen, is there by his side, 

And the priest, the good father, has made her his bride. 
What more could he ask; what more could he crave; 

In Erin's green isle, or beyond the cold grave? 

But, alas, for poor Larry! God pardon his soul, 

He has taken too much by atleast half a bowl; 

His jubilant joy will at last end in woe, 


And to-morrow, bis head will ache badly, I know. 
J. W. BOXELL. 


WHO BIDES HIS TIME. 





Who bides his time and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 

And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortunes be— 

He will not fail in any qualm 
Of poverty. The paltry dime, 

It will grow golden in his palm 

Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time—he tastes the sweet 
Of honey in the saltest tear; 

And, though he fares with slowest feet, 
Joy runs to meet him drawing near. 

The birds are heralds of his cause, 
And, like a never-ending rhyme, 

The roadside blooms in his applause 

Who bides his time. 


Who bides his time and fevers not 
In the hot race that none achieves 
Shall wear cool wreathen laurel, wrought 
With crimson berries in the leaves; 
And he shall reign a goodly king, 
And sway his hand on every clime, 
With peace writ on his signet ring, 
Who bides his time. 
e@0- = 
| WONDER. 
I wonder if, under the grass-grown sod, 
The weary human heart finds rest! 
If the soul, with its woes, when it flies to God, 
Leaves all its pain in the earth's cold breast; 
Or whether we feel, as we do to-day, 
That joy holds sorrow in hand alway. 


I wonder if, after the kiss of death, 
The love that was sweet in days of yore 

Departs with the last faint, fleeting breath, 
Or deeper grows than ever before! 

I wonder if there, in the great unknown, 
Fond hearts grow weary when left alone! 


I think of the daily life I lead, 
Its broken dreams and its fitful starts, 
The hopeless hunger, the heart's sore need, 
The joy that gladdens, the wrong that parts, 
And wonder whether the coming years 
Will bring contentment, or toil and tears. 
JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 
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Authors not College Graduates. 








Mr. R. W. Gilder, in his recent address at Wesleyan 
University and Wells College, remarked that but few 
of the younger generation of writers in this country 
have been graduated at college. He doubted whether 
the public ‘‘yet realized how little, comparatively, the 
college has done directly for our present literature.” 
“Stedman,” he said, ‘‘was at Yale, but was not grad- 
uated; Bret Harte, James Howells, Stoddard, Aldrich, 
Cable, Mark Twain, Joel Chandler Harris, Bur- 
roughs, Bunner, Lathrop, Edward Eggleston, Julian 
Hawthorne, Janvier, Marion Crawford, Stockton—a 
few of these started upon, but not one of them fin- 
ished, a college course, while most of them never 
even started. Nor have the women who are now 
prominent in American literature enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the higher collegiate education.” 


Doctors’ Doses Milder than Formerly. 


No one who has sold drugs during the last twenty 
years can have failed to notice the great change that 
has taken place in the amount of medicine called for 
by prescriptions sent us by physicians. Not one- 
fifth of the medicine is administered now that was 
prescribed ten years ago, and not a physician in the 
city ever thinks of giving the doses that were com- 
mon in 1867. The reason of all this change can be 
traced directly to homeopathy. The allopathic phy- 
sicians deny this, but wherever the homeopathists 
have not found a foothold the old system continues 
in nearly undiminished vigor, and the stronger the 
homeopathic following the smaller the allopathic 
doses. I myself am an unbeliever in regard to 
homeopathy, but think that it has done a valuable 
service to the community in delivering them from the 
old idea that a dose of medicine was beneficial in pro- 
portion to its size and nastiness. This old belief has 
many adherents in the country, but in the cities it 
has nearly disappeared, greatly to the benefit of the 
community, and nearly every druggist in town will 
acknowledge, if he dare, that it is due to the growth 
of homeopathy.—Interview with a St. Louis Drug- 
gist. 


How to Tell Good Whiskey. 


‘*When you hear people talk about this whiskey or 
that being good,” said an agent of a Chicago wholesale 
liquor house who was just returning from a trip to 
Kentucky,” you can say to yourself that the whiskey 
may be either good or bad, and that the man who 
drinks and smacks his lips knows nothing at all about 
it. Telling good whiskey from bad is an art which 
few people acquire. I buy thousands of barrels of 
whiskey every year, and as I buyon my own judg- 
ment, it is not conceited in me to say, that I know 
something about the business. In the first place, no 
man can be a judge of whiskey who drinks it. For 
two years Ihave tasted whiskey dozens of times a day, 
but in all that time I have not drank as much as a 
gill. A glass of whiskey a day would destroy my use- 
fulness. Drinking the liquor blunts the fine sense of 
taste a whiskey expert must possess, and absolute 
temperance is the first essential. More than that, a 
man must have a fine, natural taste to begin with, 
and must be careful what he eats and drinks. I 
can’t eat onions or cheese, or drink beer, or even soda 
water, or any highly-spiced food, and retain that 
keen taste on which [’d be willing to base an order 
for fifty or one hundred barrels of whiskey. When 
I started in this business I spent three months ed- 
ucating my taste, going to the cellar three times daily 
and smelling of 150 casks of whiskey of different 












brands. At the end of that period I was taken blind- 
folded into that cellar, and as they rolled the barrels 
up to me I told them every brand simply through my 
olfactories. Reputation is everything in the whiskey 
business. There are in the trade about 1,000 brands, 
with about forty brands in the lead as the generally 
popular goods. I can tell every one of these by taste 
or smell, justas surely as if I were reading the brands 
on the ends of the casks. The professional whiskey 
taster always dilutes the liquor with water, and some- 
times he heats the water and whiskey together after 
mixing. His taste is so fine as to be almost infal- 
lible, and it is next toimpossible to fool him. The 
men who guzzle liquor may be able to tell high-proof 
goods from that which is rank and raw, but that is 
aboutall they can do. Whiskey reputations are made 
or marred by the professional tasters, and itis on 
their judgment and dictum that the trade is carried 
on. As you may imagine, a man witha good mouth 
fur whiskey is likely to find his taste a source of satis- 
factory profit to himself.—Chicago Herald. 


The Position of Women. 


We are in a troublesome transition state as to the 
position of women in our domestic economy. Of 
course, it has been our ideathat rich men’s wives 
filled their mission as the head of establishments and 
in ministering to social life, and that the wives of 
poorer men took as housekeepers and mothers, their 
full share of the burdens of life, and in a great many 
circles this is still so, but the evolution of civilization 
is developing more a class or classes in which neither 
of these ideals is achieved. In the cities the thou- 
sands of men earning incomes from say $1,000 to 
$3,000 a year are often the husbands of wives who 
are burdens, or luxuries if you prefer, simply. They 
don’t generally keep house—if they do they have a 
servant; they rarely have any but the smallest families 
of children, they live in boarding houses and lead the 
stupidest and the most demoralizing lives. And their 
unmarried female friends are longing to be able to 
imitate this luxury of idleness. Small wonder it is if 
the single men of their acquaintance prefer to con- 
tinue to spend their earnings on themselves. Yet 
men as well as women are filled with the old-time 
American idea, the outgrowth of entirely different con- 
ditions, that for a man to let his wife help earn their 
living is disgraceful. The presence of competition in 
the struggle for existence must finally either do away 
with marriage or change their notions; it is not much 
longer going to be here generally possible for the 
earnings of one person tosupport several, only more 
than itis possible on the continentof Europe. In 
France women either have dots or they belong to the 
classes in which women actively aid in bringing 
money into the family, or they have the dot and do 
the work too. Here we constantly see women aid- 
ing their husbands in their business as grocerymen, 
eatinghouse-keeper, fruiterers, etc., but did you ever 
see an American woman doing it? No; all our cus- 
toms have spoiled ourwomen. Asis always the case, 
it is realy these over-indulged that suffer most. The 
writer knows a woman who a few years ago wasin a 
very good position in a large New York dry goods 
house; she was an excellent business woman, of 
great service to her employers and fond of her work. 
She and another employe of the same firm fell in love 
with each other and got married. Oddly enough, the 
woman was not filled with the usual thirst for idle- 
ness (I shall not add that she was not an American), 
and expected to continue her usual avocations. She 
did so for atime, but she was obliged to resign her 
place and because—what do you suppose? The 
clamor of the girlsemployed all overthe house. They 
declared that for a woman with a man to take care of 
her to continue towork for herself was defrauding 
single women, and the feeling was so strong and the 
insubordination of the girls was so great that madam 
had to withdraw. She has never had any children’ 
she is not domestic in her tastes, and idleness has 
worked its will upon her, and she has become the 
usual boarding house busybody.—N. Y. Graphic. 
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THE RAILROAD CONTROVERSY IN MANI- 
TOBA. 


When the Canadian Pacific Railway Company took 
off the hands of the Dominion Government the heavy 
job of buiiding a road to the Pacific coast it stipulated 
that no other road should be permitted to be built 
within ten miles of the American boundary line with- 
out its consent, this restriction applying to the pro- 
vince of Manitoba and all the territory west of it. 
The province of Manitoba did not assent to this ar- 
rangement and in fact was not asked to. The peo- 
ple of that province insist that they have the same 
right to charter railroads within their own territory 
that is enjoyed by the older provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec and by the States of the American Union. 
There is nothing in the federative compact that con- 
travenes their position on this point. 

Growing restive under the exactions of the Cana- 
dian Pacific monopoly, they took measures to secure 
a competing line to the East. Their Legislature at its 
last session, authorized the Provincial Government to 
build a road from Winnipeg up the Red River Valley 
to the boundary line. The Northern Pacific Com- 
pany undertook to build from Grand Forks, Dakota, 
northward, to connect with this road at the line. At 
present the only way of getting to the boundary is 
over branches of the Canadian Pacific which connect 
-at Gretna and St. Vincent with lines of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba Company. The new line 
will give a direct route from Winnipeg to both St. 
Paul and Duluth, entirely independent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

The Canadian Governmen: “disallowed” the char- 











ter of the new Provincial road and the C. P. threatened 
to run around Winnipeg if it were built. Sir John 
Norquay, the Manitoban Premier, let the contracts 
and the grading proceeded. Then Sir John Macdon- 
ald, the Dominion Premier, threatened to use force, 
and talked of sending British regulars to coerce the 
Provincials. Still the work went ahead and Norquay 
showed Macdonald that one Sir John could bluster as 
well as another. The C. P. got an injunction, but 
the Manitoba contractors fenced in their line with 
a wire fence, stood off the officers of the law, and 
proceeded with the grade. Meanwhile the Northern 
Pacific pushed its road vigorously forward soas to 
reach the boundary at the same time as the Provin- 
cial road. 

Thus the matter stands as we go to press, the grade 
on both roads being nearly completed and track-lay- 
ing about to begin. The Manitoba people appear to 
be unanimous in their determination to assert their 
rights to develope their own country with railroads 
whether the Dominion Government allows or disal- 
lows. They are angry and belligerent and any at- 
tempt to break up their road will be sure to provoke 
a conflict. The end of such a struggle would be the 
disruption of the Dominion Government. The Cana- 
dian Pacific is unpopular from one end of the Domin- 
ion to the other on account of the heavy financial bur- 
dens put upon the people for its benefit and the inhabit- 
ants of the older provinces would be slow to undertake 
the task of suppressing by armed force the rights and 
liberties of their bretheren in the west. The Domin- 
ion Government will probably go as close as it dares 
to the verge of bloodshed and then retreat. 
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RAILROAD MOVEMENTS IN MONTANA. 


The Northern Pacific branch from Wickes to Boul- 
der is completed, making a direct line from Helena 
to Boulder, distance thirty-seven miles. 

Next year this line will be pushed over the Main 
Divide of the Rockies to Butte, distance from Boulder 
about forty miles. A location has been made through 
Hail Columbia Pass, with a two per cent. grade and 
no tunnel. The new line from Helena to Butte will 
be twenty-six miles shorter than the old one by way 
of the Mullan Tunnel and Garrison. 

Next year a Northern Pacific branch will be built 
from Canyon House, twenty-three miles from Boze- 
man, to Boulder, forty-two miles, which will form, 
with the line from Boulder to Butte, a short line be- 
tween Butte and the East. The saving in distance 
between St. Paul and Butte over the present route by 
way of the Mullan Tunnel will be ninety-three miles. 
This road will give the long-desired direct connection 
between Bozeman and its neighboring agricultural 
valleys, and the great mining center of Butte. 

The Northern Pacific will soon commence to con- 
struct a branch from Three Forks, four miles from 
Canyon House, where the-Butte short line will leave 
the main line, southwest to the Pony mining district, 
length about thirty-one miles. From Three Forks a 
branch will be built ina southerly direction to the 
Red Bluff mining district, twenty-five miles, and 
thence on to the Madison River, with a branch to 
Virginia City. This road will ultimately be extend- 
ed to the National Park. 

These new branches penetrate regions abounding 
in valuable minerals, where the development of mines 
known to be rich has been prevented by the want of 
rail transportation. An immediate stimulus to min- 
ing enterprise will be given throughout a district 
lying along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains 
over one hundred miles in length. 

The Northern Pacific branch from Helena to Marys- 
ville, where the famous Drum Lummon Mine is sit- 
uated, is fast approaching completion. Its length is 
about twenty miles and it reaches the Gloster, the 
Empire and the Jay Gould mines as wellas the Drum 
Lummon, and it will be extended northward as far as 
mining developments and settlement will warrant. 

Surveys are now being made for a Northern Pacific 
branch from Thompson’s Falls, Montana, through the 
Bitter Root Mountains to the Coeur d’Alene mining 








towns. This line will be about fifty miles long to 
Murray and seventy to Wardner, and will save in dis- 
tance between those mining centers and the East 
fully 100 miles over the present route by way of Lake 
Coeur d’Alene. The existing route is a good one to 
reach the mines from Portland, Tacoma and Spokane 
Falls, but a short line to the East is imperatively de- 
manded by the growing interests of the Cceur 
d’Alene district. 
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THERE are immense deposits of coal on Rocky Fork, 
Montana, a small tributary of Clarke’s Fork of the 
Yellowstone. Above a six-foot seam is a stratam of 
rock, and on top of that is another seam of the enor- 
mous thickness of sixty feet. Two miles from where 
these veins crop out the same veins, in identically 
the same position, appear, leading to the conclusion 
that they are continuous under all that area. To 
reach this coal field and bring the coal down to the 
main line of the Northern Pacific, the Rocky Fork 
& Cooke City Railroad is now being built, the design 
of its projectors being to carry it on next year to the 
Cooke City silver mining camp, on the confines of the 
National Park. This is a very important enterprise 
in its bearing on Eastern Montana interests. The 
officers of the company are H. C. Davis, President; 
Hamilton Brown, Vice-President; Walter Cooper, 
Treasurer; amuel Word, Solicitor; James B. Hubbell, 
Secretary. Mr. Davisis the popular Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 
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Too much money is being put into unproductive 
real estate in St. Paul and toolittlein buildings. The 
growth of the city is seriously checked for want of 
houses for people to live in, At least a thousand 
dwellings, renting at from twenty dollars to fifty dol- 
lars per month would be occupied at once if they 
could be had. Minneapotis is better off in this re- 
spect, from the fact that it has more building associa- 
tions and is fortunate in the possession of a number 
of capitalists who combine real estate operations with 
lumbering, and who build houses to sell on install- 
ments and thus make a market for both their lots and 
their lumber. Enterprise in St. Paul for the next 
two or three years should be directed more to the 
building up of the city and less to the extension of its 
platted circumference by the laying out of more addi- 
tions. 
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THERE is a big transportation scheme taking shape 
for the benefit of St. Paul. That progressive and 
aggressive corporation, the Minnesota and North- 
western, has organized a sort of offshoot company, 
with President Stickney at its head, to build a low 
grade double track railroad from St. Paul to the head 
of Lake Superior, and to put on a fleet of large steel 
steamers between Duluth and the lower lake ports. 
The scheme is to establish a line that will be able to 
make a single rate, covering both rail and water car- 
riage between the. East and the Northwest, and will 
lay down goods in St. Paul at nohigher cost than 
they are now delivered in Chicago. This is a project 
which promises great results to the trade and growth 
of the Twin Cities. 





THE second Minneapolis Industrial Exposition is 
an improvement on the very successful show of last 
year. It opened on August 31st, and will close on 
October 15th. The attendance promises to be im- 
mense. If there were nothing else to see but the 
Art gallery that alone would be worth coming a long 
way to visit. The Exposition is educating in art 
the people of the Northwest, just as the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia did the people of the 
older portions of the country, 


* 
* 





During the present year forty manufacturing con- 
cerns, with $5,000,000 capital, have been established 
in St. Paul and its immediate suburbs. These con- 
cerns will employ a grand total of 7,000 hands, and 
will, itis estimated, add 35,000 to the population of the 
city. 


This isa magnificent showing of progress. 
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If You Wish a Safe, Sound, Reliable Investment, 
Take Helena Dirt. 
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We are the only 
firm in Helena doing’ 
a real estate busi- 
nesss_ exclusively, 
and are the sole 
agents for several of 
the largest and most 
desirable additions 
to the city. 


We make invest- 
ments for non-resi- 
dents a specialty, 
having placed over 
half a million of dol- 
lars in Helena, to the 
entire satisfaction of 
our patrons. 

















OFFICES OF STEELE & NEILL, BROADWATER BLOCK, CORNER 
SIXTH AVENUE AND MAIN STREET. 


Bargains in Acre Property. Best of References 
Both at Home and in the Kast. 


2 -SR OS 


» DRE LE & NEILL, 


Frea.l Estate and 


Lnmwestment brokers, 
si - ~ DLOIN TALITY ZA... 
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The Pioneer Real Estate Agency of Helena. 





LOCKEY, MATHESON & DOUGLAS, 
REAL ESTATE 
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MINING BROKERS. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST LIST OF PROPERTY IN MONTANA. 


Bargains in Helena Lots, improved and unimproved in all parts of the city. Business 
locations and desirable residences. Several desirable acre tracts within the 
city limits suitable for platting. Farms and Stock Ranches. 

















MINING PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


We have promising quartz leads for sale in some of the best camps in Montana, some of them developed, 
and others, while quite promising, rated merely as “prospects,” and priced accordingly. Several tracts of 
good placer ground for sale. 


MINING STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Many thousands of dollars have been invested for non-residents through this agency, and in no single instance 
have such investments failed to pay handsome profits, in many instances several hundred per cent. 

Mr. Lockey, the senior member of the firm, is regarded as the best informed real estate man in Helena, and as 
possessing the most thorough knowledge of titles. and the most extended experience in handling real estate. 

Taxes paid for non-residents. Properties cared for. Rents collected. 


Sole Agents for Sale of Northern Pacific Addition to Helena. 


MEMBERS OF HELENA BOARD OF TRADE. LIVE STOCK BROKERS. 
SEND FOR LIST OF BARGAINS. 


REFERENCES: First National, Second National, Merchants National and Montana National Banks, of Helena; Cashier National German-American Bank, of St. 
Paul; Land Department Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul; and Corbin, Banking Co., of New York. 


LOCKEY, MATHESON & DOUGLAS. 


FSW A., - - * MIOIN DALY A.. 
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O THOSE SEEKING SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS we would recommend 


Montana as having no superior. This Territory of unsurpassed mineral wealth, matchless climate, unequalled 
grazing lands and with more than fifty million acres suited for agriculture, is rapidly increasing in population, 
wealth and national prominence. It is to-day the most profitable mining country in the world. During the first five 
months of 1887 the amount of dividends paid by Montana mines was twice as great as the amount paid by the mines 
of any other State or Territory. Among the grandly advancing cities of this great commonwealth, none can 
compare in rapidity of growth, or permanence of wealth with Helena, the “Queen City of the Rockies.” Founded 
more than twenty years ago in a beautiful valley from which more than thirty million dollars of placer gold were 
taken, its streets that were once lined with miners’ cabins and prospectors’ tents have been graced with stately busi- 
ness blocks, in which the commerce of the great Northwest is controlled. 
“ el ena i S a Bu sin ess C enter Its merchants are wealthy and progressive, carrying large and varied stocks of merchandise, from which 
® hundreds of outlying towns and farms are supplied. It has the modern conveniences of gas, water 
works, electric lights, street cars, telephones, and in fact everything to facilitate business and growth. It is the pride of every citizen of Montana and is the veritable 
“Hub” of a transplanted New England. 








OFFICES OF WALLACE & THORNBURGH, FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, HELENA. 


ELENA IS A WEALTHY AND PERMANENT CITY, having reached its present pros- 
perity by a succession of slow and steady steps. With a present population of 12,000, the capital and deposits 
of its four national banks aggregate $7,000,000. We believe its per capita wealth is unequalled by any other 

city in the United States. 


8 | ill b « il d C t The trans-continental Northern Pacific passes through the city. The Montana Central, in con- 
e ena Wi e a al roa en er. junction with the Hill-Manitoba system will be completed before the expiration of the year, and 
thus another independent line will be afforded to the Atlantic seaboard and the Great Lakes. Six lateral lines are being constructed from Helena into the various 
agricultural and mining districts that seek an outlet for their products in the capital city. The same influences are at work that built the marvelous cities of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha and Denver. The conclusion is inevitable that here will be built the great midland city of the Northwest. 


City Lots and Acre Property adjacent to Helena can be purehased now at prices that must advance and bring early and sure profit to the investors. 

Shrewd Eastern capitalists are recognizing this fact, and within the past month United States senators, bankers, railroad 
officials and business men from various localities have invested largely in such property and confidently expect that the future will justify their belief so substantially 
displayed. Any one having sums of money, large or small, would do well to consult us as to investments in this vicinity. We have invested many thousands of 
dollars for non-residents and our own people and the first loss is yet to be recorded. Our references in the East are in almost every large city, and to such as may 
desire it we will furnish a list of prominent business men and friends who will endorse us. WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE AND GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


WA’ Avett SEs SS DEDLORIN DU eG, 
Rooms 1,2 & 3, First National Bank Block, - HELENA, MONTANA. 
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Real 
Estate 


—AND— 


INSURANCE 


her EaaEN ‘cle bade 


HELENA, - - MONTANA, 


ARE OFFERING 


Property by the Acreand by the Lot 


FOR 


Investment, Speculation, 
Residence or Business. 


We Handle Real Estate Strictly on 
Commission. 


$1,000,000 TO LOAN 


———()N -—— 


Helena Real Estate, 


C. F. ELLIS & CO., 
Helena, - - Montana. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








DR. McBURNEY’S 
Rocky Mountain 


YITO-MAGNETIC CURATIVE. 


Entirely composed of Roots and Herbs, and Vito- 
Magnetized with the Doctor’s Miraculous 
Gift of Healing Power. 


Full particulars contained in Descriptive Pamphlet. 


Invaluable for Asthma, Fever and Ague, Con- 
sumption, Catarrh, Constipation, Diarrhoea and 
Dysentery, Sree, Liver and Kidney Affec- 
tions, Blood and Skin Diseases, Pains in Side and 
Back, Female Complaints, also Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, etc. 








PREPARED BY 


DR. GEORGE McBURNEY, Helena, Montana. 
Send for Pamphlet. 











— 





A BIG MINING DEAL. 


From the Helena Independent. 


In yesterday’s issue of the Independent was men- 
tioned the sale of a large group of mines at Pony by 
Henry Elling, W. W. Morris and others, to a syndi- 
cate of Helena and Eastern capitalists. The report 
was in all its features correct, except that it did not 
state the whole truth. The deal is in every respect 
one of the largest ever made in Montana—not so 
much in the amount of money immediately invested 
as in the immensity of the property involved and the 
personnel of the purchasers. Beside ex-Governor 
Hauser, A. M. Holter, and Senators Vest, Cameron, 
Plumb and Farwell mentioned yesterday morning, 
Frederick Billings, the Seligmans and a number of 


‘| other New York capitalists are in on the property. 


Beside Mr. Holter’s interest, only a limited amount 
of stock will be placed in Helena. The purchase 
price of the property amounts to about $600,000, this 
including agreements to purchase adjoining property 
and to turn over shares of stock. The property is 
one of the mammoth mining enterprises of the 
world. The lead extends at least 12,000 feet up the 
mountain and is in places 100 feet wide. A consery- 
ative expert’s report said that 20,000,000 tons of ore 
could be exposed by one tunnel. The ore is mostly 
base gold-bearing, though the surface has long been 
worked for free-milling purposes. Below water level 
it is iargely on iron pyrites. The ore assays from 
$25 upwards, so far as exposed. Itis proposed to 
erect an immense concentrator on the ground and 
ship the concentrates to some convenient smelter. It 
is calculated that no ordinary plant could possibly 
exhaust the ore body during the life of any person 
now living. The proposition has been under consid- 
eration months past and the new property has been 
most carefully examined by the best experts in the 
country. Their reports are said to be sufficient to 
sell property for a $1,000,000 without another 
blow being struck upon it. The sale involves the 
immediate erection of a large plant, that being in- 
cluded in the estimates for subscription to the pur- 
chase price. It will also lead to the construction of a 
railroad from the mines to the Northern Pacific, 
either by the mining company or by the company al- 
ready incorporated for the purpose. In ultimate 
prospects this is perhaps the largest mining deal ever 
consummated in Montana. 


* 
* 


DAKOTA’S GOOD FORTUNE. 





All reports agree in saying that Dakota will this 
year produce a greater wheat yield than ever before 
in her history. What this means to Dakotians only 
they themselves realize. Wheat is practically their 
main stay. From it asthe primary cause come all 
the good things which they enjoy except their woun- 
derful climate. 

When wheat is plentiful and prices well main- 
tained,times are good. Business of all kinds flourishes 
and the average Dakotian is thoroughly happy and 
content. When the crop is not up to the average and 
prices are low, business languishes and the erstwhile 
joyful countenance is sickled over with the dark cast of 
gloom. Wheat is everything aud everything is wheat. 

But it should not be so. Dakota is a great and 
fertile country. It is capable of wounderful things, 
and it should be capable of something better than re- 
liance upon one industry alone whose possible failure 
during one year might bring great want. She should 
diversify her industries, and in having many strings 
to her bow always be sure of the wherewithal to pro- 
duce the music for rejoicing of her prosperous people. 

But inasmuch as the present year witnesseth a 
bountiful supply of the cereal upon which her depend- 
ence is now placed, let us rejoice with Dakota’s glad- 
ness and congratulate her upon the promise of good 
things before her, and let us at the same time warn 
her to be watchful of the cunning elevator men who 
are full of guile.—St. Paul Globe. 








MONTANA BANKS. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


Helena, Montana. 











Capitaland Surplus. $250,000 





L. H. HERSHFIELD, President. 


A. J. DAViIpsOoN, Vice President. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 


I. SALHINGER, Ass’t Cashier. 





~ 


First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 





SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA, MONTANA. 


Established 1882. E. D. EDGERTON, Pres. 


CAPITAL STOCK’ - - - $75,000 


Special attention paid to Collections. 


A Savings Bank Department is a special feature of 
this institution. 





MONTANA NATIONAL BANK, 


(U. 8. Depository.) 


BELEWTA, - - MowTAaAstyTA.. 
Organized November, 1882. 

Authorized Capital....$1,000,000 | Surplus Profits.............. $60,000 
Paid-up Capital..............250,000 | Semi-annual divid’d..4 per cent 
OFFICERS. 

C. A. BROADWATER, E. SHARPE, 
President, Cashier, 
A. G. CLARKE, 8. E, Atkinson, 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier, 
DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B. F. Potts, Y. H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, 8. H. Crounse, 
C. W.Cannon, A. H. Wilder, BR. B. Harrison. 





Refer to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 





['No, 1649.] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - - 
375,000 


Surplus and Protits, « - 


General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 


8. T. HAUSER, President, A. J. DAVIB, Vice President, 
BE. W KNIGHT, Cashier. T. H. KLBINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


GEO. H. HILL, 2d Asst. Cashier. 


S-A-Kean-&-O" 


100 Washington St., p A 








H 


Collections. 


CHICAGO. 


General Banking. 
Interest on Time Deposits. 


STATE, 


SCHOOL, 
MUNICIPAL, 
And other 4 to 8 per cent. Securities, 
And we will also purchase the same. 
We deal in Land Warrants and Scrip. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, United Bank B’ld’g, Broadway & Wall St, 
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AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Casnien. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asst. Casn. 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


H. 8. SIBLEY. C. A. DaeGRAFF. C. D. GILFILLAN, 
T, B. CAMPBELL. H. E. THOMPSON, A. H. WILDER 
P.H KELLY. kK. H. BAILEY, F. B. CLARKE, 
N. W. KITTSON. J.J. HILL. Cc. W. GRIGGS. 
H. P. UPHAM D. C. SHEPARD. H. RB. BIGELOW. 





COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Kstate and Financial Agents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City Property of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will do it for you. 

Send for their explauatury pamphlet. 





W.R MERRIAM, Pres, F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERGHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000. 





DIRECTORS. 
RAKE. J. W. BISHOP. 


&.F.D A. B. STICKNEY. 
JOUN L. MERRI 


AM. D, BR. NOYES. J.T. AVERILL. 
MAURICE AUERBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR. CHAS. H. BIGELOW. 
A. H. WILDER. E. N. SAUNDERS. W. R. MERRIAM. 
L. D. HODGE. W.8. CULBERTSON. B. BEAUPRE. 





REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 
10 TO 15 PER CENT PROFIT. 
Address, for particulars, 
J. FAIRCHILD & CO., 
358 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





J.C. STOUT & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


324 Jackson Street (Cilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = = = MINN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








A. E. & O. W. OLARK, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMice, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 
h Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank, 


REFER) —J 
Ww. D. Kirk, cashier Capital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner; Com. W. F. Davidson. 








WM. COURTENAY, 


Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 


| < LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY. 








A 














HE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Paid up Cap’!, 875,000. Undiv’d Profits & Surplus, $15,000. 


Drrectrors—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. Drumheller, Vice Pres.; A. J. Duncan. 

CORRESPONDENTS—New York, Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 

Deal in Foreign and Domestic Erchange at Market Rates. 


Ywllectix eceive m \ 
Cae ‘J. HOOVER, Cashier. 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 





Meal HMetate and Fimancial Agents, 
MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
$ RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
( First National Bank. 
REFERENCES ¢ Traders National Bank, 
(Bank of Spokane Falls, 


Corresponpence Souicrrep. 





ANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879.) 

A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
I icin cccbuditennesdciaksnanesditdied netabe $250,000 
onc chebsccnednackasstatedenscceee ..-« 70,000 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections a Specialty. 





STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. 
PRACTICE BEFORE THE U.S. LAND OFFICE. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, - - - W. T. 





Capital Paid, 850,000. 


Merchants National Bank of Tacoma, Washington Territory. 


(Oldest Bank in the City.) 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BOSINESS. 
Buy and Sell Domestic and Foreign Exchange. Give 
prompt attention to Collections. Receive Accounts, large 
orsmall. Pay Intereston Time Deposits. Give careful 
attention to business intrusted to us by Banks, Merchants 
and Individuals. 

DrrecTtors—W.J. Thompson, President; gy oe 
Cashier; Geo. F. Orchard, M. F. Hatch, M. M. Harvey, 
M. J. Cogswell, L. F. Thompson. 


J. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent § Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. 


Orrice:— First Door South of Central Hotel. 


Surplus, $10,000. 








Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, W. Fraser, 
esident, ier. 


Vice President. Cas: 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 


Capital and undivided Profits................seeeee- $100,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Sprague, W. R. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 





BAKER & BOYER, 
AIT = Bes. 


WALLA WALLA, - - WASH. TER. 


Oldest Bank. Established in 1870. 





Special facilities for making collections direct on all points 
in Eastern Oregon and Washington. 
CORRESPONDENTS: New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bank; First National Bank, Chicago, St. Paul, 
aa) mae Portland, Or.; Merchants National Bank, 
St. Paul. 


BANK. 





BEN E. SNIPES & CO. DO A GENERAL 
Banking Business. Buy and sell ex- 


change on the principal cities of the U. 8. and Europe. 
Deposits received subject to check. Certificates of de- 
posit payable on presentation. 
attended to and remitted. 
CORRESPONDENTS—New York National Park Bank; St. 


Paul, Minn., National German American Bank; Portiand 
Or., Ladd & Tilton; Francisco, London, Paris and 
American Bank. W. R. ABRAMS, 


Collections promptly 





BEN E. SNIPES. 


Ellensburg, W. T. 


Scle Proprietor HUBBARD COUNTY BANK, Hubbard, Minn, 


JAMES BILLINGS, 


Safe Investments for Eastern Capital | 
Over Twelve Consecutive Years’ Experience. 
School, Town, City and County Bonds Bought and Sold, 


First Mo: s on choice Improved Farms and City 
Property in Duluth and Superior negotiated and prompt 
— of Principal and Interest guaranteed. Safe ag 
jJovernment Bonds and nets. the investor a high rate of 
interest. Norisk. Perfect Title. 

Rooms 18 and 19 American Exchange Bank Building, 


Duluth, - - Minnesota. 

REFERENCES: Corbin Banking Co., New York City; 
National Bank of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank, Duluth, Minn.; H. D. Sizer, 1032 
Wilson Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (I have dealt with Mr. 
Sizer over nine years.) 





Land River Improvement Company, 


(OF NEW JERSEY), 


PROPRIETOR OF THE TOWN OF WEST SUPERIOR, Wis. 
At the Head of Lake Superior, directly opposite Duluth. 


4,000 Acres Land and about 6 Miles of Front- 
age on Bays of Superior and St. Louis. 


Unegualled Railroad and Harbor Facilities for Docks 
Manufactories, etc., and Sites for such concerns 
furnished at Low Prices and on Easy Terms. 


Address, BR. J. WEMYSS, Gen’l M’gr., Duluth, Minn. 





THE ONTARIO LAND Co., 
43 Chamber of Commerce, - St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Choice acre property in Duluth, Spokane Falls and 
Tacoma. Town lots in West Superior. 


(Special bargains for investors in localities sure to 
sumeest in value. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 


CAPITAL, $90,000. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


W. R. STEBBINS, H.H. MUND, 
President. Cashier. 





PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 


Land and Loan Agents, 
CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER, 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Years’ Residence. 





Dakota Investment Company, 


Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; inco ted in 1884, with a 
aid up capital of $50,000 and have invested over 
5900, 00 for eastern banks and individuals without ss. 
e Company confines its loans to the Red River Valiey. 
On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIVER 
VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and_ 1,725,243 
acres of improved land, and a population of 83,24?—16,550 
more than any other six counties in the Territory. 
City loans negotiated. BONDS & W. for sale. 








Correspondence solicited 
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Wisconsin. 


ASHLAND’S POPULATION.—Prof. J. M. Turner, who took 
the school census of the city of Ashland in June last, also 
took at the same time the number of people connected 
with private families only, not including boarding houses 
or hotels. He found 9,218. Of the number residing in the 
city not included in his list there must be at least 2,000 
more, which gives the city of Ashland a population of 
over 11,000. Many have so estimated it, but had no facts 
to verify it. This is from actual count and personal visi- 
tation of every house in the city, carefully and syste- 
matically performed. Although some estimate it upon 
this basis at 12,000 it seems perfectly reliable and within 
bound to call it 11,000.—Ashland News. 





Minnesota. 


GENTLEMEN who have taken time to figure it out have 
found that when the Marshal Avenue Bridge is completed 
there will be a street twenty-five. miles in length running 
across the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


THE Duluth News is fifteen months old, and is the lead- 
ing journal of the Zenith City. It recently issued a double 
number, containing an account of its offices, presses, etc., 
and of its general prosperity. Manager Burke has stepped 
up tothe position of one of the foremost journalists of 
the Northwest. 


Ow1nG to the large and constantly increasing population 
of Minneapolis by the Scandinavians, the Smith family, 
which formerly claimed the honors in the city directories 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, has now to take a back seat, 
being largely outnumbered in each city by the ubiquitous 
Johnsons, who in turn are closely pressed by the scarcely 
less numerous Andersons. 


NEARLY 36,000 POPULATION IN DuLUTH.—The Herald 
directory has just been issued and presents a very credit- 
able appearance. It contains the names of 11,985 persons 
who we are assured are actual residents, which number 
multiplied by three, the usual multiple, would give Du- 
luth a population of 35,955. This corresponds very nearly 
with our estimate a number of weeks ago of the popula- 
tion of the place, which we gave at from 35,000 to 36,000. 
From 1885 to 1886 Duluth’s increase of population was 
8,433. From June 1886 to June 1887 it was 9,486. At the 
present unprecedented rate of increase, there is not much 
doubt but that our population one year hence will bea 
round 50,000.—Duluth Tribune. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA has already developed into a 
great iron region. But this time Southern Minnesota, 
puts in its claim as a land of iron. The report hails from 
Lake Pepin. Mr. C. W. Coles of MacGregor, Iowa, is the 
discoverer. Capt.I. A. Fuller of Lake Pepin, is associated 
with Mr. Coles in the development of the discovery. The 
location is some five miles north of the lake in the bluffs 
at the head of Lost Creek. The oreis a limonite, or brown 
hematite, of extra fine quality. A considerable quantity 
has been sent to the Joliet smelting works for trial. The 
Joliet manufacturers returned word that they wanted all 
that kind of ore that could be sent them. The extent of 
surface which the discovery covers is as thus far explored 
a mile in width, and three or four miles in length. The 
bluffs over this extent are sown with specimens. 





Dakota. 


THE Minneapolis & Pacific, now grading its road to 
Yorktown, Dickey County, is sought after by Ellendale, 
the lively county seat of that county, and a committee of 
citizens has offered $15,000 for the road torun into the 
town. Ellendale has the Milwaukee and Manitoba roads 
already. 


A GREAT deal of excitement prevails in Black Hills over 
the discovery of placer gold on Grand River, about 100 
miles south of here. It is said that gold in paying quanti- 
ties has been discovered and many of the old miners in 
the Black Hills are leaving for the new fields and placer 
mining is in progress with good results. 


THE raising of sheep in this country isa business in 
which there is much money. For instance: A farmer 
living not far off from Kimball just one year ago had 127 
sheep valued at about $381. The cost of keeping the 
sheep has been so trifling that no account has been made 
of it. Can money be invested to a greater profit in any 
other line of business?—Kimball Index. 


THE first car-load of cattle ever shipped from LaMoure 
County, and destined for Eastern market, were shipped 





last Monday. What is this but a proof that our farmers 
are awakening to the fact that diversified farming pays 
the best. Two years agoacow Wasa curiosity in these 
parts. Everybody was here for the sole object of raising 
wheat—nothing else—but the last two years have opened 
their eyes, and this country will henceforth be noted for 
its stock as well as the wonderful No. 1 hard.—Grand 
Rapids Journal, 


Ir has been definitely settled by the Northern Pacific to 
concentrate at Jamestown the repair shops, boiler shops 
and all the accompanying carpenters, painters and labor- 
ers necessary to handle the machinery of the Dakota 
Division and branches. With increased facilities the re- 
pair of engines and machinery will soon develop intoa 
large business, employing several hundred men. All 
engines on the division have to stop here, and the repair 
work for north, south, east and west, will hereafter 
center at Jamestown instead of being done at Brainerd or 
elsewhere. 





Montana. 


MONTANA Will lead all Western States and Territories 
this year in the mileage of railway construction in her 
borders. 


THE coal properties around Bozeman will be worked 
this fall for all they are worth. Several owners have 
large contracts on their hands, while others are negotiat- 
ing with large consumers with good prospect of success, 
and it is evident already that the Bozeman coal fields will 
be the scene of great activity this fall—Bozeman Chronicle. 


THE Sun River Canal, from Teton to Great Falls, is 
completed. The great pipe and flume works to perfection. 
Chief Engineer McIntyre, who is the originator of the 
enterprise, is being congratulated for his success by 
everyone. This canal is seventy-five miles long and opens 
to settlement over 100,000 acres of the best of agricultural 
land, a good portion of which is located near the promising 
town of Great Falls. Gov. Hauser, Messrs. Parchen, 
Holter, Klein, Kessler and other well-known capitalists of 
Helena are the stockholders, and the successful inaugura- 
tion of this canal marks an era in this country.—Helena 
Independent. 


The excitementin regard tothe mines inthe Castle 
Mountains, fifteen miles east of White Sulphur Springs, 
continues at fever heat. New finds are being discovered 
every week, and capitalists are being attracted from far 
and near. The truth of the matter is,the class of ore 
being produced by these minesis exactly the same as 
which rendered Leadville so famous, and this is the only 
camp in the Territory, except Glendale, where this class 
of ore is found. Being very rich in lead and free from 
base ores they will work with great ease and compara- 
tive little cost, and the probability of the camp making a 
second Leadville is creating quite a bustle among monied 
men. Every week distinguished mining men and capital- 
ists visit the camp eager to take bonds on someof the 
properties and we look for some very important transac- 
tions in a short time. There have been about fifty 
locations made. 


A CHANGE IN MONTANA’S CLIMATE.—When the late 
General Hazen passed through Northern Dakota before 
the Northern Pacific Railroad was built, about eighteen or 
twenty years ago, he described the Territory as a barren, 
worthless country without a possibility of raising crops, 
owing to a lack of rainfall. One who traveled the same 
route to-day wouid see the country dotted thickly with 
homesteads and crops of all kinds of small grain growing 
luxuriously with promise of a splendid harvest. We think 
General Hazen was honest in his estimate of the country 
as it existed at that time, but settlement and civilization 
have so changed the climate that Northern Dakota takes 
rank now as one of the best sections for small grain in the 
United Statas. There is no doubt but this process of 
change is going on constantly, and no doubt but some day 
in the near future the Yellowstone Valley will be one con- 
tinuous grain field. The present season is a sample of 
what we may look for. There have been almost continu- 
ous rains during the growing season, and those who have 
crops in report them as fine as are to be found in any 
State in the Union. Vegetable gardens that escaped the 
hail are simply immense and as fine samples are brought 
into town as can be found anywhere.—Glendive Inde- 


pendent. 





Idaho. 


A NUGGET was brought to the Bank of Murray July 23d 
that turns the scales at thirty-three ounces, four penny- 
weights and ten grains. This represents upwards of $530 
in gold, and is the largest yet found in the country, the 
next largest being the twenty-nine ounce nugget found on 
the Horseshoe claim in Trail Gulch last winter. 





Oregon. 


THE Oregon Pacific Railroad during the last twelve 
months, according to the Oregonian, took about 16,000 tons 
of wheat, 1,810 tons of oats, 90 tons of barley, 110 tons of 
potatoes and 130 tons of flour from the Willamette Valley 
for San Francisco, by way of Yaquina Bay. The Oregon 
Pacific is the line which is credited with the ambition to 








become the Pacific end of the Chicago and Northwestern 
line. Its extension wiil be pushed rapidly to Boise City, 
Idaho. Nelson Bennett has a contract for building forty 
miles on this line. 


PROSPECTS are good for a railroad between Portland 
and Vancouver. The rails have been telegraphed for. 
The Julien system of electric storage batteries will be 
used to supply the motive power. 





Washington Territory. 


THE new town of Garfield on the Spokane & Palouse 
Railroad is already large enough to support a good weekly 
paper called the Enterprise. 


ELLENSBURGH is planting the town of Ruby in the Sal- 
mon River Mines, and doing the business almost wholly of 
the place. Itisan Ellensburgh town, says the Yakima 
Republican. 


THE Port Townsend Argus says: We are in possession 
of definite information as to the intentions of a party of 
Boston and Gloucester fishermen to establish a fishing 
colony on the Straits of Fuca—and their proposition is to 
make headquarters at Port Townsend. 


COLFAX is the center of a telephone system 350 miles in 
extent. When we say center, we mean that the central 
office, from which communication may be had with every 
town in the Palouse country, and with the mining towns 
of Coeur d’Alene region, is located here.—Colfax Gazette. 


ANTHRACITE coal has been discovered near Cachees 
Lake. The find will be a valuable one if a vein of four or 
more feet can be found. That it is anthracite is not 
questioned. The anxiety manifested is as to the quantity. 
The search that is now being made will most likely de- 
velop a good vein, and that it is there in abundance. 
People in the interest of the Northern Pacific Company 
are searching for it too.—Ellensburgh Localizer. 


OnE of the leading industries of stock raising in the 
Chehalis Valley, Lewis County, is breeding Red Polled 
cattle, which was vigorously started in 1886 by Mr. L. K. 
Cogswell, bringing sixty head of these profitable, general 
purpose cattle out from Wisconsin. Their hardiness, do- 
cility and useful dairy and beef qualities, are rapidly 
gaining friends for them in the home of their adoption, 
and the indications are that many thousands of these 
thrifty and demure red muleys will be needed to supply 
the wants of the rapidly increasing population of the 
great Pacific Northwest. Mr. C. also brought outa fine 
trotting stallion and a massive handsome young draft 
stallion to improve the equine race in the vicinity of 
Chehalis. 


WHEAT AT TACOMA.—David S. Wilson, president of the 
Tacoma Dock and Warehouse Company, who has been in 
Eastern Washington makinga study of the question of the 
volume of grain for transportation and the amount that 
will probably seek a market by way of Tacoma, expresses 
the belief that it will not be long before Walla Walla 
prices for wheat will be within ten or twelve cents of San 
Francisco prices. He says that ships loaded at Australia, 
Sandwich Islands, Japan or China ports will come in 
ballast to Tacoma for loading at the same rates at which 
they will take loads from San Francisco. He states that 
towage charges are not excessive, and that there are in- 
stances of vessels coming in all the way from the Pacific 
with all sails set, clear up to the Tacoma Dock, and with- 
out any expense for towage or pilot. 


HOTELS IN PORTLAND AND TACOMA.—Portland is weep- 
ing for a decent hotel. The Oregonian says that “the re- 
port goes forth that at Tacoma there is a fine hotel; and 
the result is that Tacoma is the headquarters of a large 
tourist travel while Portland is given the go-by. This is 
not only a discredit, a thing to be ashamed of, but a dis- 
tinct and positive loss to Portland.” The “report that 
goes forth” is mighty correct. Tacoma has one of the 
finest hotels on the Pacific coast. It cost $250,000 to build 
it, though, and that’s more money than sleepy Portlanders 
willever put into a similar structure. The great hotel is 
constantly crowded with people who love good accommo- 
dations and a live town, and the only pity is that it is not 
twice as large. There is scarcely a night that guests are 
not turned away.—Tacoma News. 


Tue Spokane Chronicle thinks the Salmon River country 
is. to be the Leadville of the far West. It says: “The 
Salmon River Mines are gaining celebrity and the richness 
of the deposits are becoming more evident as the mines 
are made and prospects are found. There have been 
many men of all classes interested in the mining business, 
with years’ experience, who have visited this country 
during the past several weeks and all are alikein pro- 
nouncing a fine outlook for the whole region. It is on the 
good authority of Leadville and Virginia City men that 
the showing is enough to make it a greater mining place 
than either of the two named famous places. The im- 
provements are going steadily along as the owners are 
mostly ‘veterans’ who are inquisitive enough to find out 
what they have got and when they sell it they will know 
if they are getting out of it what they ought to have.” 
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MONTHLY “REVIEW OF THE WHEAT ‘AND FLOUR 
MARKET. 


OFFICE oF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, } 
MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 26, 1887. f 


There has been little of a sensational nature in 
the course of the grain market, during the past month. 
The collapse of the California ring, after a long and 
bitter struggle to put wheat up to double its real 
vaiue, was attended by an operation which prevented 
an immediate disastrous effect on the general market. 
The doors of the San Francisco call board were 
closed for three weeks, in the interest of the defeated 
bulls, and terms of settlement were agreed upon 
with the shorts, and when the doors were again 
thrown open it was soon found that artificial values 
could not be maintained, and the result has been so 
heavy a decline in San Francisco as to greatly weaken 
other markets and depress prices slightly. The gen- 
eral situation is far from strong, for although Ameri- 
ca’s crop is below the average, Europe is said to be 
harvesting one of the very largest crops of wheat ever 
grown, and the demand for our surplus promises to 
be less urgent than for many years. 

The strongest feature of the situation to-day is the 
activity and firmness of flour, which shows more life 
and buoyancy than at any time during the past three 
years. The demand has been very good the past two 
months and the local mills have been crowded as hard 
as low water would permit, while those having en- 
gines have been using steam power for several 
weeks, the Mississippi being at a very low stage, not- 
withstanding the fact that all the reservoirs have been 
open for some time. Flour had not been on a parity 
with wheat for some two years, but the recent im- 
provement in the market enabled millers to accom- 
plish the feat of equalizing values once more. 

The local wheat market has been strong all the 
month and has advanced overa cent, but this is 
mainly due to the demand for fine old wheat, which 
commands a premium of 3@6 cents over new, as 
millers do not want to grind new wheat until it is in 
better condition. Reports thus far indicate that 
much of the Northwestern crop is damp and dirty, 
but it is believed that as the farmers always market 
their poorest grain first, the quality and condition 
will soon show an improvement. Marketing has but 
just begun in this section, and winter wheat farmers 
are not marketing as freely as they were expected to, 
which indicates that many expect to see better prices. 
Our exports continue large and the visible supply has 
shown two decreases in August,—facts which are 
highly encouraging to those who look for a bulge. 

The highest, lowest and closing prices for the 
month, with comparison, were: 


Year 
Highest. Lowest. Closing. ago. 
No. 1 Hard...... 72% 7 72% 78 
No. 1 Northern.. 71% 70 71% 75% 
No. 2 Northern. . 70% 68 6934 73 


Futures have been very steady all the month, with 
alight range. September No. 1 hard closed at 72%(¢ 
and October at 70!¢c; September No. 1 Northern at 
713¢¢ and October at 67!¢c; September No. 2 North- 
ern 69\¢c and October at 641¢¢ 

FLour.—The past few days have developed a trifle 
of dullness in flour, but this is mainly due to the faet 
that the premium onand stiffness of old wheat forced 
millers to advance prices about 10c per barrel. The 
demand is large and steady, but buyers fight hard for 
concessions, being in the main unsuccessful. This is 
the regular season for stocking up with fresh-ground 
flour from old wheat and buyers everywhere know 
that the last crop was the finest ever grown in the 
Northwest, and that they will never get better flour 
from this section, hence we look for an active and 
healthy flour market forsome time to come. 

Quotations at the mills for car or round lots are: 
Patents, $4.10@4.25; straights, $3.75@4.00; first 
bakers’, $3.60@3.75; second bakers’, $2.80@3.00; best 
$1.80@2.00, red dog, $1.50@1.60, in 


low grades, 
bags. 

These quotations are on flour in barrels, except as 
stated. The ru!e is to discount 25c per bbl for 280 and. 140 
D jute bags, 20c for 98h cotton sacks, 15c for 49% cotton 
sacks, 10c for 244% cotton sacks, and 20c for 49% —_ 
In half barrels, the extra charge is 30c per bbl. 


sacks. 

















NORTHERN PACIFIC FINANCES. 


The annual report for the year ended June 30th 
last makes the following showing: 








Gross earnings—freight.......... . $8,730,547 
PU ncas0+-cncksnvesatesecnncc : .-. 8,269,708 
Mail, express and miscellaneous.................. 789,197 
NO... ins ca ieadeneigeentinesuaadl $12,789,448 
Income from other sources...........--....05 +++ 280 
NE sic candida diihitnen snaihe Miebuntaedied 13,273,728 
Operating expenses--conducting transporation. . $1, 960,555 
SL errr ies ree 2,209, 
II I oo. dacs ccncdcecdseeeeccuswses 763,745 
RO I 1,595,523 
SIs cccndddasecadcncinutdesnab acs snue 5,112 
i cidintte edi tb cts ac ctnvcanbamng dew iiaees $6,904,616 
I Oe Bie iin ia 60k cicedas 0% c6sagsees 6,369,112 
CHARGES ACCRUED. 
Rental St. Paul and Northern Pacific Railway.... 617,119 
Rental Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
BOTT 0 0.0.08 5'0. 00 69.60-56bn0dsdtersncscesnasensence 2,139 
Rental St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Rail- 
einen dbnk ds ich ebbine deen tah sehedees Mbaaees 20,768 
Rental Minneapolis Union Railway... ..........- 44,618 
Rental Northern Pacific Terminal Suapeny.- sone 68,112 
Guarantee to branch road companies. .. . -- 696,650 
GS 00.6 cd bKdee: Ee Rindos ccncteccdbondecoosdscenees 268,402 
Frterest Om Tamed GOVE... ...ccccccccccccrcsececeses 4,456,535 
I. « n6-cedadocaucnscccaacedondésscage cute 112,698 
ioc sk paedcdcdsssditabudeisen dadatemehenal $6,287,044 
ais anh etenntesinictns gaiteneaeesnns deeeenidol $82,067 


The operating expenses were 53.99 per cent of the 
gross earnings. 





Supplies on hand June 30, 1886........... 0 .--..++- $1,171,278 
ED Hag 6.006 cccadscccvesecascstesnencene 3,935,602 
RE EIT NR ee eae See RRNA $5,106,881 
WR SOG GAG FOR en onc ccc cs ccccccsccscsccccscccses 8,681,435 
Balance on hand June 30, 1887......... ........ $1,425,445 
Construction this year.. ..............+.. rAkeakeee 3,702,097 
BUGIS GRD FOB ons ccc ccsccccccccccecses socase 422,385 


Comparative statement of earnings and operating 
expenses for the year ending June 30th, 1887. 











Earnings. This x. Last year. Increase. 
tanceidaniadkains ae ie $8,189,614 $540,982 
PRSSOMMOTGS. «2.6.0 csccssce py in 2,897,218 872,485 
| REE 356,346 347,957 8,389 
eee 300,852 241,769 59,083 
Miscellaneous. .......... 131,998 53,968 78,080 

| RATER ners $12,789,448 $11,730,527 1,058,920 
Operating expenses..... 6,904,616 5,919,299 985,316 

i stcanncnnwands . $5,884,831  %5,811,227 73,604 

Land sales, &c., year ending June 30th, 1887: 
Amount 
Acres. of sales. 
a dndeded) Siaesdvess ssneneten 26,587 $119,421 
A ie GP Ebce 62b6b-6d eccdenceces concedes 124.925 372,850 
ST cit cctntdasrckssdeecstanncowests cade 158,851 468,324 
I in nent tide cckscnditobntesesicatann 310,355 $960,596 
Sales; &c., since July 1st, 1886: 
I nd 5incs oe £0 00nnndsececdesnccccen $960,596 
Total sales, including town lots, timber, &c.. ... 1,164,291 
TRE BOOEIIER BR GRE a ec ccc cccccccccccccccces:. ones 815,251 
Total receipts in IR sai oe ee A ecekss 272,111 
Preferred stock outstanding June 30th, 1886... .$38,058,310 
Ie TN noo 6.5 n.ds cncccccescaccsss ecusnes 272,111 
Balance outstanding June 30, 1887....... ....937,786,199 
FUNDED DEBT. 
rrr rere . $4,640,821 











M. and P. @’O. division mortgage bonds. - 5,191,500 
General first mortgage bonds..... 46,878,000 
General second mortgage bonds......... - 20,000,000 

Total interest-bearing funded debt. - 876,710,321 
Bonds purchased for sinking funds........ .. $502,500 


_—* 
> 


PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, August 24; 








Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific, ee Me sasha eutee 255g 25% 
PRI. 5.6 cctccees 4934 4914 
es xe = Mortgage Bonds 115 1154 
“ “ 105 105% 
“ | Div. “ 18&int 108% &int 
> = P.d’Oreille 8 108&int 108% &int 
+9 = Dividend Certificatesi0 0% - My 
St. Paul & Duluth, es drcaanamdal 74% 
Ess ocdccactoe 10044 105% 
wi errs 110 
Oregon & Transcontinental beecdaaammnibe 24 “24% 
6’s 1922 9834 99 
Oregon Railway &N a ee 91% 93 
_ = is — 110 111 
’ . “Cons. Mtges's 99% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s....... "116 116% 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 100% 101% 
Duluth & Manitoba Ist................ 108% 
Oregon Improvement Co.............. 42 43 
' - “ Ist bonds..... 9% 96 
TE a i:tcnnthatinadinntineeves 109 
Helens & Red Mountain Ist bonds . “7105 107 
2 ss | Siar 106% 
o icago, St. P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com. 46% 4614 
do preferred a ea 107% 108 
Chicago & os oe common....113 1154 
er 40 146 
Catenge, Iniwaukee & St. Paul, com. mir fix 
Milwaukee, L e Lake 8S. & Western, com. Oe — 
Mp!’ es & st” sa SS 3% 4 
Pe reettesssvedse : 35 
St. Paul, donee & Manitoba...... 113 113% 








A TELLING TABLE. 


The Superior Inter Ocean prints at the head of its 
editorial column the following table which is as applic- 
able to Duluth as well as West Superior and tells it 
own story of development of a new railroad system 
centering at the head of the lake: 


Miles. 
Coben Oe ie MARIN, Bi 5 oni cnciese esse sc cididsccd... 450 
Mubperianw 00 Thee WMG, Tithe o coos. ccc cccviessscescaces.. 450 
ee eee 800 
Superior to Aberdeen, D.P. <. .....00.cccccccccccscecss 400 
en ts ME, FG cnc. ccecdccesnscacarce, 1,000 
Superior to Deadwood, D. T. .........00..ccc00 cscces . 650 
I CU oie an cccecc lens dedcneadie cece sees 650 
BNI OE CIE css scp cncccccvaceds encseocesiacese 450 
os ining anemia: Or CRe asa: 600 
Ns as cacescccsccnodsaresccraaenesaees 550 
I csabb conocer ne esneenehenwcanesscwe 1,050 
RI i Ns aca nasneksacda dc sedendacaand sees 900 
Chicago to north line of 'Texas......... .......sseeeee. 1,000 
Superior to north line of Texas....................000: 1,000 
Chicago to Santa Fe...................-00. ree aman 1,200 
NTT HII Oss. b<ntccns anakccandanns en@eteinnsn 1,100 





NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Approximate Gross Earnings for Month ot July. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 15 BROAD STREET. | 
NEw YORK, August 3, 1887. { 


1886. 1887. Increases. 
Miles: Main oe 
and Branches.. 3,081.54 303.54 
Month of July asi 100; ws. 95  $1,172,408.00 $72,382.05 
JAMES B. WILLIAMS, Third Vice-Prest. 





sce 
TO OUR REAL ESTATE PATRONS: 


The promise made by our agent to our real estate 
patrons will be fulfilled in our October issue with- 
out postponement. 


GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 18 Wall Street, New York. 








CORNELIUS B. GOLD, WM. D. BARBOUR, 
HENRY C. SWORDS, THOMAS J. BARBOUR, 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and sold, and 
advances made on same. 


Northern Pucific First and Second Morgue. Missouri 
and Pend d’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Divi- 
dend Certificates bought and sold. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN EERS 


——AND+— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


— FOR SALE 


ey Pacific R. R. 
Moston % ee Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonde, dae 1921 
a 3. Pacific R. 


Pend d’Oreille Div. Bint Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








JNO. W. DAWSON, 


——BROKER IN—— 
wining Stocizs, 
PHILIPSBURG, - - MONTANA. 


Will buy or sell Black Pine, West Granite, Flint Creek. 
Correspondence solicited. 





A. FT. BAWYTEFR, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Elevators on N. P. RR 


Advances on Consignments. 
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CHAS. S. BOYER. 


F. 8* KAHLO. 


OC deers SOS ER ATETLOC,—7 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


spokane Falls, : - " 





Washington Territory. 


We have desirable property for sale cheap in all parts of the city and respectfully solicit correspondence from parties desiring to invest. 


Acre property suitable for platting a specialty. First mortgage loans negotiated for non-residents, 


Rents collected and taxes paid. 


Any business entrusted to our care will be properly attended to. 








SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 


For all kinds of buildings and personal property against loss or damage by Fire, Lightning, Cyclones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 
risk of inland transportation and navigation, and live stock against loss or damage by accident and theft. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


--OF— 


WARPETON, DAKOTA. 


GEO. D. SWAINE, President. H. W. TROY, First Vice-President. JNO. N. DEANS, Second Vice-President. 


Ww. A. WHITE, Treasurer. R. B. MYERS, Sup’tof Agencies. C. E. WOLFE, Sec’y. N.A. PAGE, Ass’t,Sec’y 


This company is organized under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 
for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 
amount to at least $50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- 
kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. 

ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. 

The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other 
three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of assess- 
ments to meet losses and expenses. The first payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment 
is levied, it ischarged up to this account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is le onthe assessable no 
Thus, insurance is guaranteed at cost. 

In the Hail Department only 160 acres will be taken in one section. In case of damage by hail, in the adjustment and pay 
ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of harvesting, stacking, threshing or as grain. The adjustment 
is made from the actual stand of grain at the time of loss, and for every bushel of grain lost, the company pays the price of the 
same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. 

WE INSURE AT COST. 

You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will be easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota ownin property 
in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the ey and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself with us and 
leave the money you have heretofore paid to Eastern companies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited, 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ACENTS WANTED. WAHPETONM, DAKOTA. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


233 N. Second St., 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Established 1856. 


G. A. MARINER & CO., 
81 SOUTH CLARK 8T., Top Floor, CELICAGHO 


ASSAYERS & ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of all KINDS, 
‘including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 


FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 
Samples by mail or onyeces will receive prompt and 
ITE FOR T 
omaumgy 


careful attention. WR. 'ERMS. 
his Advertisement. 


1,000 of these watches given absolutely free toin- 
troduce THE HOUSEHOLD COMPANION. Wewill 
also send The Household Companion six 
months free to 1,00 persons who will answer this 
advertisement, and send us 

the address of 20 news) 
readers. representing if. 
ferent families, within 60 ou. 
The old reliable and popular 
illustrated Household 
Companion, of New York, is 
acompletc family paper 
in its fullest sense; each issue 
y and beautifully il- 
| ui |, containing several 
I complete and serial stories of 
mating interest, and C — 

etches, ahecdotes, news, con 
pan nytt dag industries, hterature, &c., and 
stands conspicuous among the illustrated Metoposen 
journals of the country.. Send 15 cts. in silver or 
to help pay posaeeD ing, &c. _Address Houses 
Companion, 257 Broadway, New Yo 








TO EVERY READER 










stam 
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EUSSE YT, BINNS «&c CO., 


PITTSBURGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoops made. Guaranteed Superior to 
any in the Market. For Sale by 


CRERAR. ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minns 








OUR LETTER BOX. 


From West Dakota. 
STONE GRANGE, GLADSTONE, DAK., Aug. Ist, 1887. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

The season of harvest has again come, and the farmers 
of the West Missouri country are blest with a fair reward 
for their labor. Wheat will be sixty to seventy per cent. 
of an average crop; oats and barley will be an average 
crop; corn and potatoes are looking as fine as one could 
wish, and barring accidents will be above an average crop. 
A retrospective view of the past year discloses the fact 
that Stark County has made very substantial advance- 
ment, in settlement and improvement, and can now take 
rank with many older settled portions of Dakota, in point 
of population, area under cultivation, assessed valuation, 
and public improvements. The past year, while it has 
been very discouraging to the majority of our people, has 
passed without having given any excuse for kickers to 
malign the country, because in most portions of the 
country the conditions have been worse than here, as 
regards drouth, destructive insects, hail and cyclones. 
The severity of last winter it is true caused some loss 
among stock, but those who were losers should have 
known better than to have followed the lead of the large 
stock owners in the matter of trying to “rustle” their 
stock through without an adequate quantity of forage in 
sight in case of an emergency, but they have learned a 
valuable lesson, and cheaply, and the winter however se- 
vere is far distant when the farmer or small stock owner 
will be destitute of an ample supply of forage, unless a 
total failure of the natural grass supply should happen, 
for farmers are learning the value of the highland hay 
which although short and fine can be obtained in great 
quantities, with the right appliances and is second to noth- 
ing in the shape of dry fodder when cut in the proper sea- 
son and suitably secured. Great hopes are entertained 
that Alfalfa will prove a success and favorable reports 
are recorded, but so far there seem to be no reliable sta- 
tistics in regard to the yield, number of cuttings, ete. 

Corn for fodder is now spoken of by many of our best 
farmers as the coming forage plant and has many things 
to recommend it to the attention of farmer and stock 
grower. Agricultural implements of all kinds have found 
a ready sale this season especially twine binders and the 
latest improved mowers (the latter because they are able 
to cut the highland hay). The twine binder is an indis- 
pensable implement in the West Missouri country on ac- 
count of the shortness and brittleness of the straw. The lat- 
ter condition is due to the fact that our harvests as a rule 
are dry, nevertheless I never saw nor heard of a piece of 
grain being crinkled down or lodged in the whole country, 
even when subject to a violent storm of wind and rain. 
Hail has not been more destructive than in former sea- 
sons and an aggregate statement of losses would show 
favorably with any section of Dakota and Minnesota. 
One or two prominent farmers have purchased heading 
machines on account of the shortness of their grain but 
they will not come into general favor at once, at least un- 
til further experience has fully demonstrated that they 
are a necessity in order to secure the whole of the grain 
and also that they expediate as well as cheapen the pro- 
cess of harvesting. 

The new settlement at New England City, near Rainy 
Buttes, in Hettinger County, is now the focus of a good 
deal of interest on account of its being deemed to be the 
principal factor in procuring in the near future a railway 
from Dickinson to the Black Hills. This latter thriving 
town is putting forth every effort to aid this much to be 
desired object and doubtless will with the usual good 
judgment evinced by her inhabitants in the past sooner 
or later succeed in her object and cannot help but be the 
metropolis of this section of the country. Her building 
interests have received a great impetus the present sea- 
son and many fine residences as well as business places 
have been built. On the whole the country at large has 
been blessed with at least a reasonable measure of suc- 
cess. Respectfully, G. 8. CRYNE. 


THE lease of the Duluth & Manitoba Railway Company 
which was incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000 
on June 3d, 1884, has been filed in the office of Secretary 
of State, to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company for 
the term of fifty years. 








William Pfunder, the well-known wholesale druggist 
of Portland, Oregon, makes from the medicinal herbs of 


na, 
that ion @ medicine called the O mn Blood Purifier, 
e Pacifi . 


which ic coast. 


a household remedy on th 














Maps and descriptive 


FREE 





Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 





publications in various languages sent 


free of charge to any address. 
For all information relative to the Northern Pacific coun- 


try, apply to or address, 
CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


OR 









The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company at St. Paul, 


Minn., and at Portland, Oregon, employs Norwegian, Swedish and German 
who meet intending settlers and give them all needed information and 
ance. 


P. B. GROAT, 


agents, 
asssist 


General Emigration Agent, 





For Lands and Town Lots in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA AND MONTANA, 


BASTERN LAND DISTRICT, 


Appiy to 


A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, 


General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
THE BEST HOMES FOR TEN MILLION PEOPLE IN 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Northen Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


THE CREAT NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY. 


by the United States 
lands ever 


FREE 


St. Paul, Minn. 


For Lands and Towa Lots in 
WASHINCTON, ORECON AND IDAHO, 


WESTERN LAND DISTRICT, 


Apply to 


PAUL SCHULZE, 


General Land Agent, Portland, Oregon. 








All along the line of the Northern Pacific Raliroad and its branches Covernment lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad larids are offered 

Covernment to actual settiers under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture Laws. These are the best and most productive 
for settiement. MORE THAN ONE HALF of all the public land t- ken by private entry in the United States during the fiscal years of 1883 
and 1884 is located in States and Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad. OVER 36 per cent of the number of all private entries made 
during the same period in the United States have been filed in Dakota. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Lands 


in Minnesota, and Dakota east of the Missouri River and within easy reach from established railroad stations on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and its branches are now being sold at lower prices than those asked by the Government for adjoining sections. 


Some of the Advantages of Buying Lands of the Railroad Company 


Are that settlement is not made a condition of purchase ; there is no delay in acquiring title to the lands purchased; and the preferred stock of the Northern Pacifie 
Railroad Company is received at par in payment of principal and interest upon lands in Minnesota and Dakota EAST of the Missouri River. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad lands are sold on very easy terms to actual settlers under the 


TEN YBAR CREDIT PLAN. 


This applies to all agricultural lands in both the Eastern and the Western Land Districts. Under this plan settlers will be required within one year from the date 
of purchase to build upon the land they may select, and also to break and cultivate not less than ONE-TENTH of the land during each of the first three years. The 
terms of payment are, one-tenth cash; at the end of the first year interest on the unpaia balance only; at the end of each of the next nine years, one-tenth of the 
principal, together with 7 per cent interest. 


The Agricultural Lands of the Company are also for sale on the 


FIVE YEAR CREDIT PLAN WITHOUT ANY REQUIREMENT AS TO SETTLEMENT. 


WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA AND MONTANA.—For Lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, on the five years’ plan, the 
terms of payment are, one sixth cash; balance in five equal annual installments with 7 per cent interest. 

WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND OREGON.—For Lands in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, on the five years’ plan, the terms of payment are, one-fifth cash; at 
the end of the first year interest on the unpaid balance only; at the end of each of the next four years one-fifth of the principal, with 7 per cent interest. 

GRAZING LANDS in Dakota, Montana and Washington, in tracts of one section and over, are sold on ten years’ time, without requiring settlement. 


REBATES ON ALL LANDS IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA EAST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
A rebate of $1 per acre will be made for the area broken and put under cultivation within the first two years after the sale. 


' REBATES OF RAILROAD FARE 
A rebate of the full price of a ‘‘One Way Land Ticket’’ or one-half of the price of a ‘‘ Round Trip Land Explorers’ Ticket’’ may be applied in part payment 

for 160 acres or more of the company’s land in Minnesota and Dakota. 
‘* Land Tickets’’ are issued only on orders from the land department to land seekers and actual settlers, good for forty days from date of purchase. These ‘‘land 

tickets’’ are good only as far west as Dickinson, Stark County, Dakota. The following special round trip rates have been made to the points named below: 




















BISMARCK, DAK., round trip rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth or Superior........ $14.00 | COOPERSTOWN $11.55 
IIIT a ccsceinisnsneqnaigennsnianeniehebadnasibeetnaeinicenitnenl dnececinien 9.00 | LA MOURE....ccccccccccccccccccoccccccccccscsnccscsescoscesosoeecoescseescecses esses seccesccccesecceascsssescesccoeeeses 11.00 
MINNEWAUKAN (Devils Lake)...... ccccesccccoooccessconsese eccececocsssensooosoeses 14.00 | MILav 9.10 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company owns desirable Lots and Blocks in most of the following 
named Towns, which are for sale at reasonable prices. 


Towns in Kastern Land District, 


On Main Line N. P. R. R. 
WISCONSIN. 


Superior. 
- MINNESOTA. 
Brainerd, 
Frazee City, 
Audubon, 
Wadena, the Eastern terminus of the 
N. P., F. & B. H. R. R. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
On the N. P., F. & B. H. Branch. 
Wahpeton, 
Milnor, Western terminus of the N. P., 
F. & B. H. R. R. 
On _ the Fargo & Southwestern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. 
Leonard, 
Sheldon, 


ll, 
La Moure, Western terminus of the F. 


& 8. W. Branch of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

On the Jamestown aad Northern Branch 
of the N. P. R. R. 

Melville. 

Carrington, the junction of the Mouse 
River Branch of the J. & N. R. R. 
Sykeston, the Mouse River Branch com- 

pleted to this point. 

New Rockford, 

Edmunds, 

Minnewaukan, the terminus of the 
Jamestown and Northern Branch of 
the Northern Pacific R. R., the Dev- 
ils Lake, and supply point for Turtle 
Mountain and Mouse River country. 
On the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. 

Mapleton, 

Casselton, 

Windsor, 

Crystal Springs, 

Tappan, 

Menoken, 

Bismarck, capital of Dakota and United 
States land offica. 








Mandan, 
Marmot, 
New Salem, 
Sims, 
Glenullen, 


On the Main Line of the N. P. R. R. 
MONTANA. 
Glendive, 


Miles City, United States Land office. 

Hathaway, 

Forsyth, 

Livingston, junction with the Yellow- 
stone National Park Branch of the 
BR. «a De 

Bozeman, United States land office. 

Moreland, 

Gallatin, 

Townsend, 








Helena, capital of Montana and United 
States land office. 

Garrison, junction of the Utah and 
Northern Railroad. 

Drummond, 

Missoula, 

Thompson’s Falls. 


Towns in Western Land District. 


IDAHO AND WASHINGTON 


Rathdrum, 

Trent, 

Spokane Falls, United States land office 

Cheney, 

Sprague, 

Harrison, 

Ritzville, 

Pataha, 

North Yakima, 

Ainsworth. 

Tacoma, the western terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


TERMS OF SALE FOR NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. TOWN LOTS. 


balance in three (3) equal payments, due four (4), eight (8), and twelve (12) months from date of sale. Interest om 


One-quarter cash on application ; 
deferred payments at the rate of seven \ 


7) per cent per annum. 
A. ROEDELHEIMER, General Agent, Land and Passenger Departments, Columbus, hio. 
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4. £&. DTV BERYZ 3g Co., 


REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 





Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 


and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. 
Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. 


distance, and invite correspondence. 


Investments in 
We undertake investments for parties a at 


We have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 
power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 
Thousands of acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


Traders National Bank, 


REFERENCES: | First National Bank, 


t Spokane Falls. 


A. A. NHWBERY & CoO., 


SPOKANE FALLS. 








Fergus Falls, Minn., 


Has the best Water Power in the United States 
and is the best place for the flouring business to be found 
in the whole Northwest. an unsurpassed chance 
for all other kinds of manufactu: in which reliable 
and cheap power is a desideratum. NORTHWEST for 
Oct., 1886. Address all inquiries, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Frercus FALLS MINN. 





— 


Geo. B. Wright Estate 


Water Power to Lease! 


City Lots for Sale! 


Terms easy. For particulars write or cali upon 
B. F. BROWN, Agent, FERGUS FALLS, MINN 


GRAND HOTEL. 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


A Brick Fire-proof Buil - 100 connec rooms, 
ee with all modern conveniences. 
Electric bells. Bath rooms on each floor. 
Heated by steam. The best appointed 
Hotel this side of Chicago. 
B. 8S. HALL, - ~ - Proprietor. 








C. D. WRIGHT, Pres’t. J.P. WILLIAMS, V. Pres’t. 
E. A. JEWETT, Cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Capital and Surplus, - - $122,000. 


Oldest National Bank in Northern Minnesota. General 
banking business transacted, Correspondence solicited. 


WW. J. HOLMES. 


DEALER IN 


Rea: Estate and Real Estate Securities, 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


Can furnish to order on short notice First a 

Securities in any amount required. Security absolute. 

Correspondence solicited.- Can referto many old cus- 
Ts. 











JAMES A. BROWN, 
Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on 


RHAL HSTATE. 
Lands Bought and Sold. 
@—-Reference ome 


FERGUS FALLS, : MINN. 





JAMES COMPTON, Pres’t. C. C. WARFIELD, Cashier. 


_,Citizens National Bank, 


FERGUS FALLS, - - MINN. 
Capital, $75,000. 
Transacts a general jusiness. Buys and sells in- 


b 
vestment securities. 8 attention given to collections 





THEO. C. SEARS. JAS. M. ASHTON. 


SEARS & ASHTON, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


TACOMA, WASH. THR. 
Rooms 5, 6, 7 & 8, Merchants National Bank Building. 





THOS. H. CARTER. JNO. B. CLAYBERG. FLETCHER MADDOX 


Carter, Clayberg & Maddox, 
ATTORNEYS, 


HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 





MILES CITY, MONTANA. 





The two best Residence Lots in the Park Addition 
will be sold at an exceptionally cheap price for cash, 
if application is made at once to 


WILLIAM COURTENAY. 


POWER TO LEASE 


On Very Favorable Terms. 


The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company, 


Besides a, the Gas franchise for the city, are also 
pro rietors of the finest of the famed Water Powers on 
a Hed River, and are prepared to lease Power at very 
low rates. 

Parties intending to locate in the Northwest in the 





manuf business cannot finda better opening. 
— fi ‘ties unequalled outside of the large cities. 


F. W. BURNHAM, Gen’! Man’r, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
—or— 
SAM’L HILL, Pres’t, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT \), 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting ay 
CORSET. | 
peers )))) 


popular and satisfac- ».’ 
tory in the market. 
a 
‘Ke 
















For sale by all lead ef) 4 
dealers. i — Ser 
ice by mail $1.30. 

FOY, HARMON 

ChADWICK, Sass teinen, Conn 











OREGON’S NATURAL BRIDGE. 


A natural bridge, closely resembling the one in 
Virginia, has been discovered in Cole’s valley, about 
thirty miles from Oakland, an account of which ap- 
peared recently. The natural bridge so closely re- 
sembles the one in Virginia that it is a matter of no 


|| charms of our national characteristics. 
| be/‘no more fitting name given to the State, when 
emerged from its Territorial condition, then that be- 


littie trouble to see any distinguishable characteristics, 
save in height. The dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 1944 feet; breadth 153g feet; height, 684¢ 
feet; span of arch, 124¢ feet. The bridge proper is 
situated in a kind of canyon, at the base of a beauti- 
ful and lofty mountain, a short distance from the 
Umpqua River, on a small esplanade. It is quite a 
powerful structure, and will resist a strain of 20,000 
pounds to the square inch. The composition of the 
bridge is mineral granite, carrying sulphurets of iron, 
which enters largely into that part called the arc of 
arch. The other parts are of the carbonaceous earth 
and hardpan. It is stated by those living in the 
neighborhood that in their opinion the bridge was 
formed in its present state by the corrosive action of 
the water from the mountain streams on the iron 
sulphurets and solar atmospheric effects thereon. The 
bridge as it stands has the appearance of having been 
constructed by the hand of man, the alignments being 
beyond the power of the human eye to detect their 
imperfections. This Oregon wonder is situated in 
the central part of Douglas County, on a spur of the 
Coast Range, two and one-half miles from the Ump- 
qua River. 





° 


CALL IT TACOMA. 


There is a growing feeling throughout the Territory, 
unmixed with local jealousies, that the statehood of 
Washington, when by the grace of the politicians the 
Territory shall be admitted into the Union, should be 
called ‘*Tacoma.’” The Indian names given to 
rivers, mountains and other physical features of the 
land, have been by poetic and historical justice uni- 
formly retained throughout the nation, and to the in- 
telligent foreigner, forms one of the most romantic 
There could 


stowed by the naturally poetic mind of the aborigines 
upon the loftiest mountain within its borders. With 
a base of one hundred miles in circumference and 
rising tothe heavens, witha crest loftier than any 
other mountain in the world, with three or four possi- 
ble exceptions, it well deserves the name Tacoma or 
“fruitful breast.”” Even as the Nile making fertile 
he burning sands of Africa, so this wonderful aerial 
spring of water feeds the valleys which fructify under 
the influences of the melting snows producing marve- 


| lous growth of soil, without a parallel in the Union. 


To view this supremest thing in air tourists from all 
parts of the country come thousands of miles to 
see, thus spreading the fame of the Territory abroad 
and opening up the way to the immigration, which, 
is even now pouring into the vast regions of Wash- 
ington like unto a new crusade. Surely better than 
to name the coming State for any individual, would 
be the wisdom of calling the land in honor of its 





mighty sentinel of the skies.-Tacoma Ledger. 
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ut Paul Advertisements. 


REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 








MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 


ROGERS & ORDWAY, 


Successors to ROGERS, WILLIS & CoO., 
180 to 184 East Fourth Street, 


sT. PAUXZ. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wood Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD. AND SOFT COAL! 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


At Duluth, being the largest and best cquipped docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s celebrated 


**Pittston Coal,’”’ and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


Generul Office, 323 Jackson St., St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. a. Address 
J. E. MCWILLIAMS, Gen’! Mg’r. 








NOYES ‘BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


—aAND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 


TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
871 and 373 Sibley 8t., 8. Paul, Minn. 





Minnesota Type Foundry Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Printers’ Supplies! 


ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS. 








ESTABLISHED 1860. 


BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 
PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 





P, H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00, 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & OO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 
Established 1854, St. Pau, Mmm. 
April, ’83—cu. 
1H Gaprenident. "Vice President. Soc'y and reas. 


[HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &c., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WaRxzHovsE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LowER LEVEE, 
Orrick, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mt, Paul and Pacide Coal and treo Ot,, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
4. PUGH, - - General Manager. 








ST, ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad, 





31-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL, 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favorable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


CHaaAs. EL. PRATT, 
Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 
GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 

317 Jackson Street, 


St. Paul, . - 


F. W. PICKARD, at St. Anthony Park. 


Minn.., 





J. A. GRANT. R. P. GRANT 


J. A. GRANT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE, DOORS AND SASH. 


Also dealers in all kinds of Lumber. Special attention given 
to all orders for — veasieae and Turning. 


DETROIT, - - MINNESOTA. 


NERVITA speedily 

cures all effects of 

ree ria Youthful Errors, or 

me oo Dascutr 

owt ae and kindred ne... Trialy Pp ‘ckage, 
Free at office. $1 per package, Six for $5 


POR. A. CG. OLIN COMPANY 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








3 MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


F. R. WELZ, Proprietor. 


all Modern Improvements. 


¢ 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators 


ST. PAUL, 








Le i 
Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 
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EpGcar D. Grison, Notary Public. 





LOTTMAN & GILSON, 


W. B. LotrMAn, Abstracter. 


Mortgage Loan and eal Estate Agents. 


Government and Railroad Land plats. Immigrant’s Headquarters. 


REFERENCE: First National Bank, Sprague. 


Farms, Stock Ranches and City Property bought and Sold. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for our Descriptive Pamphlet of Lincoln County and Big Bend. 


SPRAGUA, Wash. Ter. 





Minneapolis Advertisements. 


Crockery 
Glassware. 


We make a specialty of keeping very fine Decorative 
China, in Table and Toilet Ware, Sterling 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


Elegant Lamps and Kerosene Fixtures, Carving Sets ! 
A Large Line of the Finest and Richest Cut Glass ! 








Bric-a-Brac from all Countries, in all kinds of Wares, 
amongst which are 


Crown Derby, 
Royal Worcester, 
Mintons, Doreltons, 
Egyptian, Hungarian, 
Japanese, Rhenish, Crown, 
Moorish, Indian, 
Gobelin, etc. 


We doall kinds of Initial Monograms and especially 
Fine Engraving on Glassware to order, and 
guarantee all goods we sell. 


Visitors are always welcomed in our store. 
Any goods desired shipped subject to approval. 


DRENNEN & STARR, 


Next Door to Post-Office, 
Minneapolis, - - Minnesota. 





INFORMATION ABOUT THE NORTHWEST 


If you want to know all about Walla Walla, the 
beautiful Garden City of Washington Territory and 
its great wheat field; Philipsburg, Montana and its 
silver mines, one of them, the Granite Mountain 
being the most productive mine in the world, and St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, the handsome manufacturing town 
of the Upper Mississippi Valley, send fifteen cents 
in postage stamps for THE NorTHWEST MAGAZINE 
for August, 1887. 


If you want to know all about Butte, Montana, the 
greatest silver mining camp in the world, and all 
about Anaconda, Montana, the greatest copper 
smelting place in the world, send fifteen cants in 
postage stamps for THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE 
for July, 1887. 


If you want to know all about Tacoma and the 
country traversed by the new Cascade Division of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in Washingthn Territory, 
send fifteen cents in postage stamps for THE NoRTH- 
WEST MAGAZINE for June, 1887. 


If you want to know all about the city of Minnea- 
polis, send fifteen cents for Tok NoRTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE for April, 1887. 


If you want to know all about the new discoveries 
and old wonders of the National Park send fifteen 
cents for THE NoRTHWEST MAGAZINE for May, 1887. 


If you want to know all about the city of Duluth, 
send fifteen cents for THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
for March, 1887. 

If you want to know all about the wonderful Goge- 
biciron region send fifteen cents for THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE for February, 1887. 


If you want to know all about the city of Grand 
Forks, Dakota, and the Red River Valley, send fifteen 
cents for THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for December, 
1886. 

Address, 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Sr. Pau, MINN. 


STOVES ! 





2" Send for Circulars and Prices. ag 
A FULL STOCK CARRIED BY 


W.H. PECKHAM, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








R. DE TREVILLE, 
DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON WOOD! 


Relief Line Engraving, 


MAPS, DIAGRAMS, PLATS, &c. 


Room 48, 412 Nicollet Ave., ~ Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Minneapolis Truss Co., 
Manufacturers of 
TRUSSES AND BRACES 
of all kinds, including Hip, Splints, 


Knee and Ankle Supporters, Elastic 
Stockings, Crutches, etc. 

Epo attention given to making and 
fitting Trusses, Supporters, Braces, etc. 
Repairing Neatly Done. 

414 Nicollet Ave., Room 5, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








GRISWOLD & CO., 
Private Detectives! 


Room 7, No 9 Washington Ave. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


All business receives our personal attention. 
All tran: on strictly confidential. 
Store and private work specialties 





The Second Annual Opening will far surpass not only that of last year, but any similar Exh.pit 
EVER OPENED IN THE WEST. 


THE ART COLLECTION 
WILL COMPRISE 


AN ITALIAN DEPARTMENT of modern 
paintings and brick-a-brac direct from 
Rome. 


A SCANDINAVIAN DEPARTMENT of 150 
paintings, by the best Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian artists. 


AN AMERICAN DEPARTMENT, containing 
the latest triumphs of the most celebrated 
American painters. 


AN ANTIQUE DEPARTMENT, containing 
splendid specimens of ancient Greek and 
toman sculpture. 





A MERCANTILE and MECHANICAL 
Display larger than ever before opened 
between four walls in America. 


GREAT MUSICAL ATTRACTION ! 


200 Voices in Chorus. 
Danz Minneapolis Orchestra and Band, 
America’s Juvenile Band of Milwaukee 
The Seventy-first Reg’t Band of N. Y City 


will all positively be in attendance and 
nish music for the Exposition. 


W. G. BYRON, Secretary. 
GEO. HUHN, Treasures. 


jurer. 





sou Are Invited. 








W.D. WASHBURN, President. 
C. M. PALMER, Gen’l Manager. 










































ten ae ow tence Pees een oe 
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T. E. JEFFERSON. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Corner Howard and First Streets, - - 


W. H. TAYLOR, 


TAWLOR & Jarra Rsol, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTORS AGENTS. 


SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 











CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 








— ol 

















THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the — ves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads hag 
demonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


——aswe- GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OHAS, MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager, FRANKLIN, PA. 











“Laan LOS VUave OU Te.” 
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THE DEVIL’S SLIDE. 


Just before crossing the line to enter the Yellow- 
stone Park a most curious and strange freak of 
Nature is encountered, which I consider equal, if 
not superior, to many of the marvels within the 
boundary of the Park proper. The ‘‘Devil’s Slide” 
is a most astonishing roadway, running from the 
top of the Cinnabar Mountains to the yawning rocks 
which overhang the chasm of the Yellowstone below. 
When discovered some years ago it was supposed to 
be genuine and true cinnabar, from which supposi- 
tion the mountains were named by Hayden, the 
explorer. That gentleman verily thought he had 
discovered something more valuable than the ‘‘Foun- 
tain of Youth.” Cinnabar is an ore of mercury 
from which nearly all the mercury of commerce is 
obtained. It is arare mineral, the principal mines 
being in Spain, at Almaden (about 2300 years old); 
small ones in Hungary, Peru, China and Japan and 
avery small deposit in California. Hayden thought 
he struck a bonanza. Cinnabar has an adamantine, 
almost a metallic lustre, diversified with streaks of 
bright carmine and scarlet. Now the Devil’s Slide 
looks as much like cinnabar as anything can look 
without being the article itself. From the top of the 
mountain to its base the distinguishing carmine 
color and bright scarlet streaks extend, which led 
the scientist into the excusable error of calling it 
cinnabar. The slide is perhaps half a mile in length, 
100 feet wide, and looks, except to the color and 
steepness, for all the world like our highly civilized 
toboggan slides, only the momentum of pace would 
permit of no checking of the speed, and instead of 
coming to a halt sometime or other, the bold voya- 
geur would find himself dashing and plunging 
headlong into the seething waters of the Yellowstone 
roaring through the canyon hundreds of feet below. 
The Bannack Indians, who formerly claimed this 
region as their favorite hunting grounds, tell of a 
legend they have which accounts for the Devil’s 
Slide. The gist of the story is this: The Slide was 
built by the evil one himself, who always visited the 
place during violent and terrible storms for the 
purpose of frolic sport. When it thundered the evil 
one went plunging down this awful incline, pitching 
into the roaring Yellowstone at its base and then by 
some subterranean passage within the earth mounted 
to the top again and repeated his little diversion 
until it ceased thundering. The lightning was caused 
by friction with the fierce colored road-bed in the 
devil’s rapid descent. On each sideof the passage 
rise massive basaltic pillars, more handsomely carved 
and ornamented by Nature than man could ever 
accomplish, and these mount in solid columns toa 
dizzy height in the air, too stupendous and grand to 
be described.—Correspondence Philadelphia Times. 


* 
> 


THE POGONIP. 





A curious phenomenon is often witnessed in thie 
mountainous districts of Nevada. Mountaineers call 
it ‘‘pogonip,” and describe it as being a sort of frozen 
fog that appears sometimes in winter, even on the 
clearest and brightest days. In an instant the air is 
filled with floating needles of ice. To breathe the 
pogonip is death to the lungs. When it comes peo- 
ple rush to cover. The Indians dread it as much as 
the whites. It appears to be caused by sudden freez- 
ing in the air of the moisture which collects about the 
summit of the high peaks, 
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THE ROYAL ROUTE. 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


AND 





Chicago & Northwestern Railways 


Offers the best service, and makes the fastest time of any 
line between St. Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Des Moines 
and Kansas City. All trains carryin ———— sleepers 
and making close connection at Omaha and Kansas City 
for California points. This is the short line to Chicago, 
no change of cars and all classes of tickets honored. 
Two trains a day each way with finest Pullman sleepers 
and most modern dining cars, on which every delicacy of 
the season may be obtained at a moderate price. These 
dining cars are special features of the “Royal Route,” 
and for liberal service and comfort are unequaled by any 
in the world. 

For Duluth, Ashland and all Lake Superior points, take 
this route from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Eau Claire, and all 
stations east and south. Parlor cars on day trains, 
through sleepers on night trains. Close connection at 
Ashland with M., L. 8S. & W. trains for the iron mines. 

Buy your tickets over the Chicago, St. Paul, Minnea- 
polis & Omaha Railway, and you will never travel by any 
other line. 

Tickets for sale by all ticket agents. 

For time tables and other information apply to 


T. W. TEADSALE, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
J.S. McCULLOUGH, M. M. WHEELER, 
Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt., Travel’g Pass. Agt., 
t. Paul, Minn. 








Owns and operates nearly §,500 miles of thorough! 
equipped road in Illinois, Wisconsin Iowa, Missouri, Min- 
nesota and Dakota. 

It is the Best Direct Route between all principal 
points in the Northwest, Southwest and Far West. 

For maps, time-tapies, rates of passage and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE & 8T. PAUL RAILWAY, or to any Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 


R. MILLER, A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 


Ass’t Gen’] Manager. Ass’t Gen’! Pass. & Tkt Ag’t. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, write to H. G. HaGAn, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











“Burlington Route 
From the Northwest” 


THE PRINCIPAL LINE BETWEEN THE 
NORTHWEST 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Gnnecrions MADEIN Union Depors 
Business (ENTERS 


Peercess Dininc Cars 
AND PULLMAN’S SLEEPERS 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 


mignpace * CHICAGO” ST.LOUIS 


THEONLYLINE 
RUNNING DINING CARS BETWEEN 
THE TWIN Citiesave St.Louis 


FOR TICKETS, RATES, GENERAL INFORMATION, ETC., 
CALL ON ANY TICKET AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 
OR ADDRESS 

W. J. C. KENYON, 
GEN’ PASS. AGENT, 





GEO. B. HARRIS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





MINNEAPOLIS and ST, LOUIS 


be & 5 We 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TwO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
TRAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE, 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and ATcHISON, ToPEKA & Sante Fx Rartways. 





G2" Close Connections made in Union t with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY are com; of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebra 
PALACE DINING CARS. 


150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’l Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 











TACOMA, 


ACRE PROPERTY, 
FARM LANDS, 
TIMBER LANDS, 


WATER FRONT, 
BUSINESS LOTS, 
RESIDENCE LOTS. 


Addition Property. 


Coulter’s Addition, 
Ferry’s Addition, 

Reed’s Addition, Law’s Addition, 

Sahms’ Addition, Tisdale & Hauke’s Add., 
Van Dusen’s Addition, Cavender’s Addition, 
Struve’s Addition, Mason’s Addition. 


Hayden’s Addition, 
Byrd’s Addition, 


Opportunities ‘for Profitable Investment in Tacoma 
are unriwaled by any city in the Northwest. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific, 








Washington Territory. 


INVESTMENTS MADE ON JOINT ACCOUNT 


— 


FOR NON-RESIDENTS, IN THEIR N/ME, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRICE, 


and we will take one-half net profit after deducting 
eight per cent. interest and all taxes. 


REFERENCES. 


Tacoma National Bank, of Tacoma. 

Merchants ‘ 56 = 

Pacific 7) “ ee 

First National Bank of St. Paul, Minn. 
Capital Bank Med 3 = 

Hon. Edmund Rice, ex-mayor, St. Paul, Minn. 
Hon. Geo. L. Becker, R. R. Commissioner, 


or ANY ONE who HAS HAD DEALINGS WITH 


HALL & CAVENDER, 
_ P.O. Block. 
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LITTLE NONSENSE. 


I want to introdnce a burglar 
It will indicate at which door or 
I don’ bod- 


“Mr. Doppenheimer, 
alarm in your house. 


window—” “I don’t want none of dose tings. 
der me mit burglars.”” “Once you have tried them, Mr. 
Doppenheimer—" “Look 


here, mister, If you wash 
got a condrivance what 
keeps mine wife from 
goin’ dru mine pockets 
when I wash asleep, den 
I talks mit you a litt’e 
bit.”"—Harper’s Bazar. 





West Point Cadet (to 
young lady)-—“I am sur- 
prised to hear that Corpo- 
ral Callow has been pun- 
ished. Did you learn what 
his offense was, Miss 
Smith?” 

Young Lady—“'I believe, 
Lieut. Shoulderstrap,that 
it was conduct unbecom- 
ing either an officer ora 
gentleman, but I have 
forgotten which.”—N. Y. 
Sun. 





Neighbor—“W hat beau- 
tiful hens-you have, Mrs. 
Stuckup?” 

Mrs. Stucku p—“Yes, 
they are all imported 
fowls.” 

Neighbor—"“You don't 
tell me so! I suppose they 
lay eggs every day?” 

Mrs. Stuckup, (proudly) 
—“They could do so if 
they saw proper, but our 
circumstances are such 
that my hens are not re- 
quired to lay every day. 
—Texas Siftings. 





is about to begin.” 

THE ONLY REFUGE.— 
Pilgrim at the Gate, tim- 
idly: “I don’t know whether you will let me in or not. I 
committed suicide this morning.” St. Peter shakes his 
head doubtfully—“That’s bad; what was the matter?” 
Pilgrim: ‘You see my portrait was printed in the Sunday 
papers, and—” St. Peter, cordially: “Come right in; 


A Sudden Cooling Off. 


“May I venture to ask, Miss Emily, how you slept last night?” 

“Very well until eleven o'clock, but then some drunken fellows began 
to howl under the window and my sleep was at an end.” 

“Yes, but that was a serenade, which I and two of my friends took the 
liberty of offering you.” 








Prefers the Men of Our Day. 


Professor—“At our next lesson, young ladies, I shall make 
you acquainted with some of the great men of former times.” 
Pupil, to her friend—“‘Some of the young men of the present 
time would be more acceptable, now that the dancing season 





walk right up in front; orchestra chair, martyr section. 
Suicide? You mean murder.”—Burdette. 





She—“I saw a funny thing in the paper. It says that 
somewhere out West the weather is so hot that a farmer 
who went into his cornfield found that all the corn had 
popped. It must be aw- 
fully nice to have such 
weather.” 

He—“Why, what are 
you talking about? Think 
how you'd suffer!” 

She—“Yes, I might suf- 
fer. But, then, perhaps 
other things besides the 
corn might pop.” 

He popped.—Boston 
Transcript. 

A youth from the rural 
districts dined at a hotel 
the other day where they 
had apple dumplings with 
butter and sugar sauce 
for dinner. He got 
through with the sauce 
when the waiter politely 
inquired: 

“Will you have more 
dumplings, sir?” 

“No, sir, thankee,” said 
Bumpkin, “but I'll thank 
you for a little more of 
the ’intment.” 





“Oh, Rowena,” exclaim- 
ed Voltigern Tapemeas- 
ure, dropping on his 
knees without a struggle, 
“your beauty fires my 
heart—” “My daughter,” 
said old Hengist Wheat- 
corner, entering the 
room, “I will divide the 
contract with you; I will 
fire the rest of him.” 
Which he did. 


MUCH IN A NAME.—Lit- 
tle Dot: “Can’t I have 
some more cake. I's only had free pieces.” Omaha mam- 
ma: “Three pieces! Gracious, no.” Little Dot: “But 
that cake won’t hurt me. You said it was angels cake. 
Angels eat it, don’t they?” Omaha mamma: “No, dear, it 
is not called angel cake because angels eat it.” Little 
Dot: “Then why?” Omaha mamma: 
“Because little girls who eat too much 

of it become angels.—Omaha World. 





Connoisseur—“I'll tell you what it is, 
McDaub, those Buzzards are simply 
superb. You never ought to paint any- 
thing but birds.” 

Artist—“Those are not buzzards. They 
are angels.” 





“That.is rather a shabby pair of trous- 
ers you have on for a man in your po- 
sition.” 

“Yes, sir; but clothes do not make the 
man. Whatif my trousers are shabby 
and worn? They cover a warm heart, 
sir.—St. Louis Sunday Critic. 





A seedy old farmer in Md. 

Moved West and took up some Prd., 
Where he prospered so well 
That he sent back to tell 

How at last he had lighted in Fd. 





“You men are so lucky,” a fair maiden 
said, 
Discussing the question of dress; 
“Your never burdened with petticoats, 
corsets or shawls, 
Whieh to us is a source of distress.” 


“Yes, I know,” said the youth who wil- 
ling had been— 
An argument ready to seize; 
“What you’ve said is all true, but there’s 
one point you miss— 
Your pants never bag at the knees.” 
—Champion City Times. 


“IS IT HOT ENOUGH FOR YOU?” 


Friend of the silly, simpering grin, 
Whose idiotic question barbs 
The weather's red-hot sting, begin! 
Death comes in various forms and 
garbs. 
Some day you'll be sunstruck, too, 
And then the arch fiend may repeat 
As he stirs up the infernal heat:C1 C1 
"Ys it hot enough for you?”_— C— 





WARNER & MORGAN 
MACHINE CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO WARNER & HOUGH MACHINE co, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
181 East Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Consulting Hngtneers & Contractor 
for Improved Steam Pants, 


Specifications and Plans drawn and Estimates given 
for Power and Hydraulic Plants. (including Town 
Water Supply), complete or in part, guaranteeing 
specified required service and results. Improvements 
made in existing plants guaranteeing economy far in 
excess of first cost. Correspondence, stating require 
ments, solicited on these subjects. 


DEALERS IN 


Iron and Wood-Working and Rail- 
way Tools and Machines, 


Special Steam and Hydraulic Appliances! 


Sanderson Bros’ Fine English Tool Steel and Wire 
Rope, McCaffrey & Bros.’ First Quality Files, 
Dodge Wood Pulleys, Underwood Ootton 
Leather Belt, etc., carried in 
Full Stock. 


(28 Send to us for Prices on any 


Machine wanted. 
4 





WORES: 
South Park, West St. Paul. 


Equipped with the finest improved machinery and 
tools, manned by skilled workmen only, to ensure the 


carrying out of our motto: ‘‘Accurate work at 


reasonable charges.” 


STEAM FORGE. 


One of the most complete shops in the Northwest 
for doing all manner of forging. Careful attention 
given in this department to special forgings from 
drawings or patterns, railway bridge and architectural 


work. 
FOUNDRY. 


Castings, light or heavy, of any description. Spec- 
ialty, machine castings of fine finish from strong but 
easily worked metal. 


PATTERN ROOM. 


Patterns made from drawings or sketches submitted 
to us, of any desired article. 


MACHINE SHOP. 


Besides the manufacture of the ‘Hough Twist 
Drill Grinder,” and other special tools of our own 
for the general market, we have in place machinery 
planned to meet the requirements of economy of time 
and accuracy in executing any commission intrusted 
to us, for either new work or repairs. 

Reboring engine cylinders of any description or 
size in their present position. Workmen and ma- 
chine for this purpose sent out to any part of the 
Northwest. Full description and approximate cost 
sent on application. 








